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•  THE  LINGUISTIC  study  of  works  of  literature  has  become 
;  the  central  procedure  of  contemporary  criticism,  and  it  stands 
I  in  no  need  of  defence.  What  is  perhaps  needed  is  an  examina' 
lion  of  the  fundamental  difficulties  underlying  the  identification 
>  of  literature  with  its  linguistic  substance. 

I  That  literature  is  composed  of  language  is  obvious.  If  we 
I  take  language  away  from  a  work  of  literature,  nothing  remains. 
In  oral  literature  this  is  especially  evident:  when  the  poer  or 
the  actor  becomes  silent,  the  poem  or  play  is,  so  it  seems,  at  an 
end  (except  perhaps  for  mime,  itself  a  language,  though  of  a 
I  different  sort).  In  written  literature  we  might,  it  is  true,  assign 
a  minimal  part  to  typographical  arrangement.  If  in  a  sonnet 
we  substitute  a  single  character  (let  us  say  a  dash)  for  every 
letter,  we  shall  still  have  a  pattern  on  the  page  which  conveys 
to  the  onlooker  some  formal  experience,  a  vague  inkling  of  the 
iltructurc  of  the  work.  Similarly,  in  a  novel  the  division  of 
iparagraphs  and  particularly  of  chapters,  the  blank  spaces 
ibetween  them  (the  reader  will  recall  Sterne’s  deliberate  exploita¬ 
tion  of  this  and  like  devices  in  Tristram  Shandy)  map  out  the 
|broadest  lines  of  structure.  In  this  respect  literature  may  be 
^animilated  with  no  suggestion  of  metaphor  to  the  visual  and 
even  specifically  to  the  graphic  arts,  to  the  arabesques  and  geo- 
•  lietrical  patterns  of  abstract  painting,  for  example.  And  these 
empty  moulds  will  retain  some  importance  even  when  the 
living  matter  has  flowed  into  them  (though  that  is  not  perhaps 
:  eeactly  the  way  in  which  the  process  works).  Yet  when  we 
;  lave  made  the  fullest  allowance  for  this  visual  form,  it  is  clear 
:Aat  it  amounts  to  almost  nothing.  Without  the  vivifying 
power  of  language  it  is  scarcely  even  a  shell. 
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This  was  an  extreme  argument,  intended  to  mark  the  limiis 
of  die  problem.  It  is  true  that  in  some  genuine  works  of  litera¬ 
ture  attempts  have  been  made  to  do  without  language,  as  in  the 
nonsense  poems  of  Christian  Morgenstern.  Such  attempts,  how¬ 
ever,  interesting  though  they  are,  lie  on  the  uttermost  periphery 
of  literature  and  even  in  them  language  cannot  be  evaded  en¬ 
tirely.  This  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  similar  attempts 
on  a  higher  level,  to  Lewis  Carroll  or  Joyce,  for  example,  where 
invention  is  always  linguistically  conceived. 

We  may  assume,  then,  with  very  slight  reservations,  that 
literature  and  language  are  inseparable.  It  still  remains  to  ask 
whether  they  arc  also  identical.  We  arc  conscious  of  literary 
experiences  which  appear  to  transcend  language:  plot,  char¬ 
acter,  personality,  form  in  a  wider  sense,  landscape,  me  sea  and 
the  stars,  indeed  everything  that  exists.  Yet  all  these  experi¬ 
ences  are  communicated  by  linguistic  means.  This  is  the 
paradox  with  which  we  arc  confronted.  What  is  the  relation 
between  the  linguistic  material  and  the  greater  experiences  of 
literature?  Psychologists  and  philosophers  have  an  answer  to 
this  problem,  in  so  far  as  it  is  also  the  problem  of  the  relation 
between  language  and  the  world,  but  it  is  not  quite  the  answer 
that  the  critic  or  student  of  literature  requires. 

We  might  begin  by  considering  two  simple  sentences:  ‘I 
am  going  to  the  station’,  *fe  mis  h  la  gare\  Our  first  thought 
will  be  that  they  arc  phonetically  different  in  every  respect  and 
semantically  identical  in  every  respect.  This  is  how  they  arc 
likely  to  strike  a  philosopher,  who  will  be  concerned  only  with 
the  semantic  clement.  So  Wittgenstein  says  (Tractatus  logico- 
philosophicuSy  p.  91) : 

If  I  know  the  meaning  of  an  English  and  a  synonymous 
German  word,  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  know  that 
they  arc  synonymous,  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  be  able 
to  translate  them  into  one  another. 

In  so  far  as  that  is  true,  we  have  perhaps  from  our  point  of  view 
the  basis  of  a  distinction  between  form  and  content.  The  same 
thought  (the  content)  may  be  embodied  in  wholly  different 
sound-systems  (forms),  according  to  the  language  we  choose  to 
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i  express  it  in.  In  fact,  however,  the  semantic  identity  is  not  com¬ 

plete.  Je  vats  is  not  quite  the  same  as  the  durative  present  ‘I  am 
going’ :  in  the  English  there  is  more  stress  on  the  continuance 
of  the  action.  The  French  expresses  the  sense  less  adequately 
r  because  of  the  possible  confusion  with  other  senses  of  je  vats 

(for  example,  Je  vats  h  la  gare  tons  les  jours,  ‘I  go  to  the  station 
s  every  dayj.  Admittedly  there  is  a  process  of  selection,  which 
;  seems  to  operate  automatically  in  excluding  the  unwanted 

senses,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  can  be  eliminated  entirely 
t  and  in  consequence  a  slight  blurring  appears.  Incidentally,  it 

t  will  be  observed  that  both  the  French  and  the  English  have 

f  two  possible  senses :  ‘I  am  about  to  go’  or  ‘I  am  on  my  way’. 

Which  is  the  right  sense  may  be  revealed  by  the  verbal  context, 

1  but  it  may  just  as  well  depend  on  the  physical  circumstances 

of  utterance.  ‘Where  are  you  going?’  ‘I’m  going  to  the  station’, 
c  This  scrap  of  dialogue,  with  the  same  words,  intonation  and 

1  expression,  has  a  quite  different  sense  as  spoken  at  home  or  in 

f  the  street.  Language  is  not  altogether  independent,  it  is  mixed 

D  I  with  every  human  activity.  This  physical  and  social  context  of 
n  i  language  is  clearly  of  the  highest  importance  in  literature  (as 

r  I  can  be  seen  from  Professor  Empson’s  study  in  The  Structure  of 

I  Complex  Words),  and  it  furnishes  part  of  the  solution  to  our 

I  I  initial  problem. 

It  I  Going  on  with  the  two  sentences,  we  find  the  French  la, 
d  I  which  connects  the  station  with  female  beings  in  general.  How 

c  !  far  this  affects  the  impression  received,  how  far  it  is  consciously 

h  I  present,  only  a  Frenchman  could  say,  but  it  may  be  regarded 

>-  as  an  element  of  meaning  which  the  French  possesses  and  the 

English  does  not.  Finally,  ‘station’  and  gare,  though  readily 
interchangeable  (‘station’  could  be  used,  of  course,  by  an  Eng- 
is  I  lish  speaker  in  France  and  gare  by  a  French  speaker  in  England) 

It  I  do  evoke  different  mental  pictures :  the  former  of  high  plat- 

Ic  I  forms,  porters  with  silver  buttons  on  their  waistcoats,  the  latter 

of  low  platforms,  porters  with  blue  tunics  fastened  round  the 
I  middle.  It  is  unnecessary  to  labour  this  point.  We  have  here 

w  another  example  of  the  physical  and  social  context  of  language. 

\c  I  It  seems,  then,  that  ordinary  language  can  be  divided  into 

It  three  parts  (other  divisions  are  indeed  possible):  a  system  of 

to  I  sounds,  which  differs  from  one  national  language  to  another; 
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a  core  of  meaning,  more  or  less  common  to  all  languages;  and 
a  free  zone  where,  within  a  general  semantic  identity,  there  is 
play  of  difference  of  meaning,  so  that  two  sentences  (or  even 
words)  in  different  languages  never  exactly  coincide.  The 
philosopher  and  the  scientist  are  concerned  almost  exclusively 
with  the  second.  The  philolomst  and  the  student  of  literature 
are  concerned  with  all  three,  though  from  the  point  of  view  of 
hterature  it  may  be  that  the  last  is  the  most  important.  Its 
existence  explains,  for  instance,  the  well-known  difficulty  of 
translating  works  of  literature,  as  opposed  to  works  of  science. 
A  translation  is  either  inadequate,  missing  these  delicate  dis¬ 
tinctions,  or  it  succeeds  in  transposing  them  into  another 
medium,  and  a  new  work  is  created. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  the  study  of  sound  in  litera¬ 
ture  are  notorious.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  hissing  s  and 
Uquid  I  type  of  criticism  and  we  know  how  derisory  its  results 
appear.  Poetry  and  even  prose  are  music,  and  yet  it  is  rare  for 
critics  to  give  any  satisfactory  account  of  their  musical  nature. 
The  main  obstacle  lies  in  the  multiplicity  of  elements.  We 
have  first  of  all  the  quality  or  timbre  of  the  sounds  themselves, 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  vowels  and  consonants,  sonority 
or  its  absence  in  voiced  and  unvoiced  consonants,  the  pizzicato 
of  plosives,  the  sostenuto  of  spirants.  In  variety  of  sounds  of 
this  kind  the  speaking  vwce  is  no  doubt  superior  to  most 
musical  instruments.  Then  there  arc  the  repetitive  patterns 
obtainable  with  these  sounds — rhyme,  alliteration  and  asson¬ 
ance.  There  are  the  phenomena  more  or  less  associated  with 
intonation:  stress,  pitch,  tempo,  volume  (this  of  less  impor¬ 
tance  except  in  so  far  as  it  forms  the  basis  of  stress),  duration 
or  quantity  (the  decisive  factor  in  Greek,  Latin  or  Persian 
prosody,  by  no  means  negligible  in  French,  and  present,  though 
less  perceptibly,  in  English  and  German)  and  lastly  pauses, 
which  arc  a  negative  element.  All  these  have  exact  musical 
equivalents,  though  naturally  their  significance  is  different  in 
literature  and  music  (thus  pitch  is  a  vital  structural  element  in 
music,  perhaps  only  an  adjunct  in  modern  Western  literature). 
To  them  must  be  added  the  syllables  which,  as  metrical  units, 
correspond  to  the  notes  in  music  and  in  French  prosody  arc  the 
foundation  of  metre,  at  least  in  theory.  All  these  elements  can 
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be  (and  have  been)  analysed  in  isolation  and  in  broader  groups, 
but  the  trouble  hes  in  the  fact  that  they  operate  only  in  com' 
bination.  And  even  the  single  elements  are  very  complicated. 
Consider  vtrhat  may  seem  at  hrst  a  crude  example  of  alliteration : 

Pale,  beyond  porch  and  portal. 

Crowned  with  calm  leaves,  she  stands 
Who  gathers  all  things  mortal 
With  cold  immortal  hands; 

Her  languid  lips  arc  sweeter 
Than  love’s  who  fears  to  greet  her 
To  men  that  mix  and  meet  her 
From  many  times  and  lands. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  sec  the  basic  scheme  of  ‘pale’ — ‘porch’ — 
‘portal’;  ‘crowned’ — ‘calm’ — ‘cold’;  ‘languid’ — ‘lips’ — ‘loves’— 
‘lands’;  ‘men’ — ‘mix’ — ‘meet’ — ‘many’,  though  even  in  this  pre- 
hminary  enumeration  it  appears  that  there  arc  more  subtly 
delayed  echoes  (‘cold’  and  ‘lands’  arc  separated  by  two  lines  from 
the  rest  of  their  group).  But  there  is  much  more  than  this. 
‘Pale’  and  ‘portal’,  at  each  end  of  the  first  line,  have  the  same 
terminal  consonants,  p  and  /,  and  in  the  second  word  the 
interval  between  them  is  expanded  from  one  syllabic  to  two. 
‘Porch’  and  ‘portal’  have  the  same  sound  ‘port-’  in  common 
(this  is  partly  concealed  by  the  spelling)  and  the  -sh  of  ‘porch’ 
is  repeated  in  ‘she’  in  the  next  line.  ‘And’  repeats  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  ‘beyond’;  it  is  repeated  in  ‘crowned’  and  ‘stands’,  and 
forms  the  basis  of  one  of  the  principal  rhymes  of  the  whole 
stanza.  The  b  of  ‘beyond’  is  the  voiced  form  of  the  dominant 
p%.  The  ds  of  ‘beyond’  and  ‘and’  are  similarly  connected  with 
the  /s  of  ‘porch’  and  ‘portal’.  The  o  of  ‘beyond’  occupies  the 
next  position  in  aperture  to  the  or  of  ‘porch’  and  ‘portal’.  The 
only  stressed  vowel  in  the  first  line  which  does  not  belong  to 
the  harmonic  scheme  is  the  diphthong  (with  its  greater  dura¬ 
tion)  of  ‘pale’,  and  its  importance  as  the  opening  note  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  shift  of  the  stress  to  it  from  the  second  syllabic. 
The  second  line  also  starts  with  a  diphthong  and  a  shift  of 
stress,  and  the  first  part  of  the  diphthong  is  repeated  in  ‘calm’ 
(an  assonance  concealed  again  by  orthography).  The  th  of 
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‘with’  is  the  fricative  form  of  the  plosive  d  which  precedes  and 
the  tn  of  ‘calm’  represents  the  ps  and  b  of  the  preceding  line 
nasalized,  as  the  v  of  ‘leaves’  is  the  fricative  of  the  b  in  ‘beyond’. 
The  /  of  ‘leaves’  takes  up  the  h  of  the  first  line  and  leads  to  their 
appearance  as  alliterative  dominant  in  the  fifth.  Then  there  is 
the  assonance  of  ‘leaves’ — ‘she’.  ‘Gathers’  in  the  third  line  is  a 
concealed  (voiced)  alliteration  with  ‘crowned’  and  ‘calm’. 

This  is  no  more  than  the  beginning  of  a  phonetic  analysis, 
even  for  the  first  two  lines:  it  is  intended  to  show  the  great 
intricacy  of  verbal  music,  even  in  a  case  which  looks  straight* 
forward  enough.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  all  this  could  be  the 
product  of  conscious  intention,  though  it  would  be  presump¬ 
tuous  to  make  dogmatic  assertions  about  the  processes  of  poetic 
creation.  However,  alliteration  seems  to  come  spontaneously, 
especially  in  moments  of  emotion,  and  even  in  writing  utilitarian 
prose  it  is  often  difficult  to  eliminate  it.  What  distinguishes  the 
great  poet  is  complexity  and  harmony. 

A  major  deficiency  in  such  studies  should  now  be  apparent 
Poetry  does  not  possess,  like  music,  a  notation  which  represents 
all  its  sound  elements.  The  attempt,  often  made,  to  use  musical 
notes  is  open  to  the  objection  that  they  show  duration,  stress 
and  pitch  but  not  the  sounds  themselves,  which  as  we  have 
seen  are  probably  the  most  important  constituent.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ordinary  alphabet,  or  even  a  phonetic  alphabet,  not 
only  ignores  the  musical  elements  (except,  to  a  limited  extent, 
duration)  but  also  fails  to  indicate  the  affinities  of  such  sounds 
as  p  and  b.  A  possible  solution  might  be  to  use  a  linear  system 
as  in  music  (though  more  lines  would  be  required),  with  a  line 
for  each  group  of  related  sounds.  Fixed  pitch  in  vowels  could 
be  shown  by  higher  or  lower  position  in  the  scale,  though 
variable  pitch  might  defeat  the  system  (thus  the  or  of  ‘portal’ 
is  no  doubt  lower  than  the  or  of  ‘porch’  and  this  could  hardly 
be  shown  without  sacrificing  the  notation  of  their  identity). 
Stress  would  be  shown,  as  in  musical  notation,  by  a  vertical  bar 
before  the  stressed  vowel. 

If  we  apply  such  a  tentative  scheme  to  the  first  line  of  the 
stanza,  we  shall  find  graphic  confirmation  of  the  features  already 
observed,  and  perhaps  perceive  some  new  ones.  The  vowel  and 
consonant  patterns  become  clearly  visible,  the  dominant  ps  and 
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the  relation  between  ps  and  Is  or  ps  and  /s,  the  symmetrical 
repetition  of  nd — /,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  line,  and  the 
series  of  unstressed  es  contrasting  with  the  stressed  os  (though 
this  is  perhaps  due  to  the  normal  shape  of  English  verse).  Only 
one  sound  (sh)  lies  outside  the  repetitive  pattern  and  this, 
we  know,  is  taken  up  in  the  following  line.  Something  of  the 
general  rhythm  is  also  apparent  in  the  isolation  of  ‘Pde*  and 
the  broader  centre  of  ‘beyond  porch’. 

This  then  is  the  first  great  problem  of  literary  language — 
to  discover  the  relation  between  technical  studies  of  prosody  or 
prose  rhythm  and  the  music  of  words.  But  even  when  it  has 
Dcen  solved,  a  still  more  serious  and  arduous  problem  remains 
—the  relation  between  sound  and  meaning.  Here  again  the 
difficulties  are  notorious.  There  is  the  familiar  case  of  the 
French  tic-tac,  which  suggests  inexorably  and,  it  seems,  inevit¬ 
ably  the  sound  of  a  clock.  Yet  tactiqucy  composed  of  exaedy 
the  same  phonemes,  carries  no  such  suggestion.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  differences  of  accentuation  and  tempo  between  the 
two  words,  but  they  are  hardly  sufficient  to  modify  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  even  in  the  most  convincing  onomatopoeia  sound 
suggests  nothing  apart  from  meaning.  It  is  therefore  incorrect 
to  say  that  such  and  such  sounds  suggest  or  convey  such  and 
such  a  meaning :  we  should  speak  ra^er  of  support  given  by 
sound  to  the  meaning.  Moreover,  we  have  to  find  the  relation 
of  the  meaning  not  only  to  a  few  specially  prominent  sounds 
but  to  the  whole  complex  which  has  just  b^n  discussed,  and 
this  is  not  an  easy  task. 

Again,  in  spite  of  the  variety  of  phonetic  elements,  the  art 
of  language  can  scarcely  compete  witn  music  on  its  own  ground. 
Chords  and  orchestration  are  impossible;  sounds  must  be  pro¬ 
duced  consecutively,  not  simultaneously.  Variations  of  pitch 
arc  much  narrower,  sonority  is  less.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
wealth  and  precision  of  meanings  far  exceed  the  possibilities 
of  music;  and  they  may  themselves  form  rhythms,  in  unison  or 
counterpoint  with  sound  rhythms.  So  semantic  repetitions  and 
echoes  may  play  as  great,  it  not  a  greater,  part  than  the  repeti¬ 
tions  and  echoes  of  sound.  To  take  a  simple  case,  in  ‘porch’ 
and  ‘portal’,  an  echo  of  sense  is  present,  as  well  as  an  echo  of 
sound.  The  equivalent  in  language  of  the  chords  and  orches- 
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tration  of  music  may  be  found  in  the  complexity  of  meanings, 
studied  by  Professor  Empson,  which  a  single  word  possesses: 
in  this  way  many  notes  can  be  struck  simultaneously  in  the 
mind.  Herein  perhaps  lies  the  fallacy  of  the  doctrine  of  poisic 
pure :  by  using  words  with  meanings  the  poet  introduces  into 
his  verse  impurities,  that  is,  what  is  not  poetry.  The  analogy 
between  literature  and  music  is  inescapable,  but  it  is  mainly 
valuable  in  so  far  as  it  serves  to  establish  differences.  For  these 
reasons,  too,  contemporary  criticism  has  concerned  itself,  no 
doubt  rightly,  much  more  with  meanings  than  with  sounds. 

Before  going  further,  we  must  ask  what  meaning  is.  No 
question  has  excited  more  discussion  among  the  philosophers 
of  our  time,  but  again  the  philosopher’s  answer  may  not  be  the 
one  we  require.  According  to  Wittgenstein,  ‘The  meaning  of 
a  word  is  its  use  in  the  language’  {Philosophical  Investigations, 
p.  20),  but  this  does  not  tell  us  what  language  is  used  for.  For 
our  purpose  it  might  be  better  to  take  as  a  working  definition : 
meaning  is  the  connexion  between  linguistic  signs  and  the  facts 
of  the  universe  or  the  relations  between  those  facts.  The  last 
part  has  its  importance :  if  the  universe  is  a  system  of  relations, 
we  shall  expect  language  also  to  be  a  system  of  relations  (which 
it  obviously  is),  and  those  relations  (i.e.  syntax)  are  as  necessary 
for  our  purpose  as  the  individual  signs  (i.e.  words).  The  omis¬ 
sion  of  syntax  is  perhaps  the  only  serious  criticism  which  can 
be  levelled  against  Professor  Empson’s  critical  method,  the 
semantic  study  of  key-words  (or  better,  as  he  says,  a  whole 
pattern  of  related  key-words),  which  contain  the  inner  sense 
of  a  work  of  literature.  Of  course  such  a  selection  is  a  practical 
necessity,  since  detailed  analysis  of  all  linguistic  elements  can 
only  be  done  on  a  microscopic  scale,  but  we  should  also  try  to 
be  aware  of  the  whole  complex  system  of  a  language  and 
languages. 

However,  we  must  begin  with  words,  and  the  first  obstacle 
is  that  they  do  not  stand  still.  Their  meaning  changes  con¬ 
tinually,  not  only  historically  (and  this  element  requires  close 
attention  once  we  leave  contemporary  literature)  but  with  their 
surroundings  and  with  the  observer,  the  user  or  the  recipient, 
and  the  network  of  individual  associations  which  the  word 
carries  for  him.  They  arc  like  Proust’s  characters,  whose  nature 
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is  radicallv  transformed  not  only  in  time  but  in  the  opinions  of 
those  witn  whom  they  come  into  contact.  Nevertheless,  we 
may  perhaps  distinguisn  between  a  stable  and  a  variable  element 
of  meaning:  stable  because  a  common  response  is  possible, 
because  communication  does  in  fact  take  place;  variable  because 
j  each  word  is  slightly  different  whenever  it  is  used,  depending 

for  its  effect  on  the  speaker  or  writer,  the  hearer  or  reader,  the 
!  verbal  context,  the  general  context.  We  have  here  in  fact  a 

restatement  for  words  of  what  has  already  been  said  about  Ian- 
guage  in  general  and  translation,  the  difference  between  the 
agreed  core  of  meaning  and  the  free  play  of  association  and 
connotation,  between  the  language  of  science  and  philosophy 
and  the  language  of  literature.  The  variable  element  constitutes 
1  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  scientific  study  of  style. 

I  Every  case  is  a  special  case,  and  the  formulation  of  general 

laws,  though  possible  up  to  a  point,  is  bound  to  leave  out  what 
may  be  the  essential.  However,  one  cannot  be  sure  of  this  in 
the  present  state  of  such  studies  and  science  does  not,  presum¬ 
ably,  always  involve  the  discovery  of  general  laws.  At  all  events 
the  literary  study  of  language  must  for  these  reasons  be  founded 
on  a  detailed  examination  of  single  words  and  their  variations 
of  meaning. 

But  these  words,  as  we  have  seen,  are  not  isolated.  Just  as  in 
the  word  itself,  nothing  remains  when  the  sounds  are  removed 
and  yet  the  word  is  something  more  than  an  aggregate  of 
phonemes,  so  in  the  work  of  literature  concepts  and  structures 
are  gradually  built  up  which  transcend  linguistic  details,  though 
in  fact  composed  of  them.  Free  and  complex  patterns  are 
evolved,  ever  widening,  first  in  the  word,  then  in  the  sentence, 
and  so  on  till  the  whole  work  takes  shape  in  the  mind.  I  have 
said  ‘gradually  built  up’,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  experience. 
In  reading  a  novel,  for  example,  we  are  at  first  bewildered,  the 
sentences  are  separate,  nothing  fits  together.  Then  characters 
begin  to  emerge,  separate  but  related  beings,  a  plot  appears 
which  unifies  dislocated  events,  and  the  fusion  of  the  work  of 
art  takes  place.  How  is  this  done?  What  we  have  to  undertake 
i  is  a  study  of  the  accumulation  of  details,  leading  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  liberation  of  imaginative  entities. 

We  may  begin  with  the  simplest  case,  with  two  words : 
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Gave  thee  clothing  of  delight, 

Softest  clothing,  woolly,  bright. 

It  may  be  agreed  that  these  lines  have  high  poedc  intensity,  and 
that  the  maximum  of  intensity  is  reached  with  the  last  two 
words.  Yet  taken  separately  they  are  lifeless :  ‘bright’  is  com¬ 
monplace  and  ‘woolly’  may  seem  anything  but  poetic.  Together 
they  produce  an  inenable  radiance,  of  preternatural  clarity  and 
yet  soft  and  mysterious.  ‘Bright’  stands  out  at  the  end  in  its 
purity,  ‘woolly’  blurs  the  too  dazzling  outlines  and  at  the  same 
time  links  the  preternatural  to  the  natural  (the  lamb’s  coat). 
We  have  here  a  principle  of  coalescence.  The  effect  is  not  that 
of  a  hyphen  (‘woolly-bright’),  which  would  subordinate  the  first 
word  to  the  second.  The  two  words  retain  their  grammatical 
distinctness,  but  they  have  coalesced  in  the  mind.  We  can  also 
see  here  the  coalescence  of  sound  and  meaning.  ‘Woolly’  is 
composed  of  two  vowels,  a  semi-vowel  and  a  voiced  lateral 
consonant,  all  prolonged,  sonorous  and  soft.  ‘Bright’  is 
dominated  by  its  initial  and  final  plosives,  with  a  sharply  pro¬ 
nounced  diphthong  between  them  (the  shortness  of  the  diph¬ 
thong  is  no  doubt  dictated  by  the  two  plosives — another  case  of 
interaction).  (Cf.  I.  A.  Richards,  ‘The  Interactions  of  Words’, 
The  Language  of  Poetry,  ed.  Tate,  Princeton,  1942,  pp.  65-87, 
where,  however,  the  problem  is  stated  rather  than  discussed. 
More  conclusive  is  Philip  Wheelwright,  ‘On  the  Semantics  of 
Poetry’,  Kenyon  Review,  II  (1940),  pp.  263-83.) 

The  literary  possibilities  of  syntactic  relations  within  the 
sentence  are  innumerable,  and  here  it  is  only  possible  to  em¬ 
phasize  their  importance  as  the  principal  agent  of  coalescence 
extending  beyond  the  word.  Thus  in  the  last  example  a  great 
deal  depends  on  the  abnormal  placing  of  the  two  adjectives, 
after  the  noun  they  qualify.  In  this  way  they  assume  a  promi¬ 
nent  and  isolated  position,  as  befits  the  climax,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  remain  closely  linked  to  the  noun.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that,  just  as  the  two  words  separately  arc 
without  poetic  meaning,  so  together  they  can  only  be  fully 
appreciated  in  relation  to  all  that  precedes.  The  principle  of 
coalescence  reaches  beyond  them. 

Beyond  sentence  syntax  again  lies  what  may  be  called  the 
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syntax  of  the  work,  though  here  wc  arc  perhaps  on  less  sure 
ground.  The  basic  syntactic  pattern  of  the  sentence  can  be 
applied  to  the  work  as  a  whole.  For  instance,  in  a  typical  novel 
the  hero  might  be  considered  as  the  noun  or  pronoun  subject, 
in  the  first  or  third  person;  the  action  or  plot  as  the  verb  (active 
or  passive);  the  external  world  and  the  other  characters  as  the 
object  or  complement.  The  other  characters  in  turn  may  be 
represented  by  relative  pronouns  and  their  doings  by  relative 
clauses.  Descriptions  of  time  and  setting  correspond  to  adver¬ 
bial  and  adjectival  clauses.  Transitions  arc  the  equivalent  of 
conjunctions,  their  omission  produces  the  effect  of  asyndeton. 
Metaphor  may  be  enlarged  into  the  symbolism  or  allegory  of 
the  whole  work.  Other  figures,  like  repetition  or  antithesis, 
can  be  magnified  on  a  considerable  scale.  Tense  governs  the 
whole  work  as  well  as  the  single  sentence.  In  the  novel  or  the 
epic  it  is  normally  the  past,  usually  the  present  in  lyric  poetry 
or  drama,  but  there  arc  other  possibilities.  The  future  appears 
in  Utopian  fantasies.  Brave  New  World  or  (in  such  cases 
often  transposed  into  the  past),  more  simply  in  lyric  poems. 
The  Lake  Isle  of  Innisfree  is  a  familiar  example;  better  perhaps 
is  Baudelaire’s  Remords  Posthume: 

Lorsque  tu  dormiras,  ma  belle  t^nft)rcusc  .  .  . 
which  recalls  Donne’s 

When  by  thy  scornc,  O  murdresse,  I  am  dead. 

We  find  the  past  conditional  in  Baudelaire’s  La  Geante : 

J’cussc  aime  vivre  aupres  d’unc  jcunc  geante 

(the  projection  of  a  dream  into  the  past)  and  even  perhaps  the 
pluperfect  in  the  cightccnth-ccntury  novel,  where  the  fiction  is 
at  two  removes  from  the  reader  instead  of  one  (by  the  use  of 
letters,  discovered  manuscripts,  etc.),  so  that  two  jumps  into 
the  past  have  to  be  made.  This  scheme  of  equivalences  is  not 
so  far-fetched  as  may  at  first  appear.  A  chapter  or  even  a  novel 
could  obviously  be  summarizca  in  a  single  sentence,  and  such  a 
sentence  gives  this  wider  syntactic  structure.  The  scheme  could 
be  applied  more  easily  to  epic  and  lyric  poetry.  Drama  is  more 
difficult  because  of  its  non-linguistic  elements  and  the  absence 
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of  a  single  governing  viewpoint  (except  outside  the  work — the 
audience)  but  still  possible.  At  any  rate,  we  now  have  a  second 
principle,  of  expansion :  the  expansion  of  the  linguistic  patterns 
of  the  sentence  into  the  structural  patterns  of  the  work. 

We  may  therefore  deal  critically  with  these  larger  patterns 
without  anandoning  consideration  of  their  linguistic  composi¬ 
tion,  or  at  least  without  any  breach  of  continuity.  The  next 
step  presents  still  greater  difficulties.  Once  our  imaginative 
entities  are  formed  it  is  hard  to  assign  a  limit  to  them,  to  stop 
the  resonances  and  combinations  which  they  set  up  in  the  mind. 
We  are  forced  to  establish  a  third  principle,  that  of  prolonga¬ 
tion.  To  begin  with  the  simplest  case,  we  may  ask  what 
happens  in  the  intervals  of  a  play,  what  happens  to  the  char¬ 
acters  when  they  are  not  physically  present  on  the  stage.  In 
fact  we  know  that  they  arc  resting,  changing,  talking  and  so 
on,  but  in  so  far  as  we  have  accepted  the  imaginative  conditions 
of  the  work  we  suppress  our  awareness  of  this  and  construct, 
in  outline  at  least,  their  behaviour  and  actions.  This  construc¬ 
tion  is  to  some  extent  firmly  based  on  particular  linguistic 
statements  by  the  characters  before  and  after  the  interval,  before 
they  go  away  or  after  they  return,  by  other  characters  during 
their  absence.  But  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  altogether  the 
prolongation  of  the  image  we  have  formed  of  the  character, 
which  enables  us  in  some  measure  to  construct  his  actions  even 
in  his  absence,  even  perhaps  outside  the  limits  of  the  play.  The 
famous  question,  ‘How  many  children  had  Lady  Macbeth?’, 
though  not  of  much  use  from  a  critical  point  of  view,  is  not  so 
absurd  as  it  has  been  made  to  appear. 

I  have  taken  the  drama  first  because  the  physical  presence 
or  absence  of  the  characters  and  the  momentary  suspension  of 
the  work  throw  these  problems  into  relief.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  not  quite  as  conclusive  as  might  be  wished,  since  in  any 
case  the  drama  does  not  depend  wholly  on  linguistic  means  for 
its  effects.  However,  the  same  process  is  apparent  in  the  novel, 
though  less  obviously.  When  words  and  sentences,  selected  by 
the  mind  from  the  words  and  sentences  which  surround  them, 
have  fused  or  coalesced  into  the  unified  image  of  a  single  char¬ 
acter  or  of  a  chain  of  events  in  a  plot,  the  character,  the  plot 
have  attained  a  separate  existence  and  may  continue  to  act  even 
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without  more  words  and  sentences.  In  this  way  a  gap  of  hours 
or  even  years  can  easily  be  bridged  by  the  imagination  of  the 
reader.  Why,  in  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir,  does  Julien  shoot  Mmc 
de  R^nal  ?  It  is  not  explained  by  Stendhal,  but  the  entity  formed 
by  Julien’s  character  is  strong  enough  to  make  the  problem 
critically  soluble,  or  at  least  usefully  debatable.  The  natural 
and  necessary  reaction  against  excessive  attention  to  character- 
studies  in  nineteenth-century  criticism  must  not  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  characters  have  no  independent  existence  or  that 
they  cannot  be  profitably  examined.  The  serious  danger  here 
lies  in  the  fact  that  such  prolongations  and  resonances  are  not 
always  objectively  verifiable,  that  they  may  reveal  considerable 
variations  from  reader  to  reader.  Tne  critic  is  not  entitled  to 
ignore  them,  since  they  are  a  necessary  product  of  the  relation 
between  writer,  work  and  reader  (and  perhaps  more  evident  in 
greater  than  in  lesser  works),  but  in  serious  criticism  their  study 
must  be  anchored  to  the  linguistic  foimdation  which  underlies 
them.  Inferences  are  legitimate,  but  they  must  be  controlled  by 
constant  reference  to  the  tangible  and  verifiable  features  of  a 
work. 

So  far  we  have  considered  the  internal  development  of  the 
linmistic  structure  as  it  appears  when  we  study  the  work  by 
itself,  in  total  isolation  from  all  that  surrounds  it,  though  in 
practice  this  is  never  possible — at  each  step  we  shall  have  to  take 
mto  account  the  problem  of  meaning,  the  system  of  references 
to  the  external  world.  However,  when  an  ideal  internal  analysis 
is  complete,  we  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  context. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  a  reservation  must  be  made.  I 
have  assumed  so  far  that  language  is  a  sort  of  picture,  or  better 
(since  it  is  not  necessarily  visual)  a  representation  of  the  world, 
a  passive  reflection.  But  it  is  also  action,  a  scries  of  acts  per¬ 
formed  by  the  muscles  of  tongue  or  hand.  And  it  acts  upon 
a  hearer  or  reader:  commands,  wishes,  pleas,  or  arguments, 
narrations,  descriptions,  tend  to  make  him  behave,  think  of 
feel  in  the  way  in  which  the  speaker  or  writer  desires.  All  this 
has  considerable  importance  for  literature,  since  it  involves  the 
familiar  problem  of  communication.  It  also  affects  considera¬ 
tion  of  value :  shall  we  judge  a  work  by  the  accuracy  of  its 
{Mcture  of  the  world,  by  the  depth  of  apprehension  it  reveals, 
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perhaps  even  by  its  success  in  the  creation  of  a  substitute  world; 
or  by  the  force  of  its  action  on  the  mind  of  the  reader?  It  is  not 
certain  that  these  two  can  in  fact  be  separated.  The  evocation 
of  the  picture  in  the  reader’s  mind  is  part  of  the  action  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  without  this  evocation  the  picture  can  hardly  be  said 
to  exist,  at  any  rate  as  the  object  of  sciendhc  or  critical  examina¬ 
tion.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  then,  the  active  nature  of  literary, 
as  of  ordinary,  language  and  the  presence  as  immediate  context 
of  a  work  of  literature  of  a  relation  between  writer  and  reader. 

However,  it  is  with  a  wider  context  that  we  are  now  con¬ 
cerned,  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  necessary  for  the  imder- 
standing  of  a  statement  in  words.  We  have  seen  that  these 
circumstances  may  be  quite  complicated  even  in  a  simple  sen-  t 
tence  (‘lam  going  to  the  station’).  It  would  perhaps  be  rash  to 
assume  that  the  wider  the  context  the  greater  the  writer,  but 
clearly  in  a  work  of  literature  this  complexity  must  increase  very 
considerably.  Here  again  two  kinds  of  context  may  be  distin¬ 
guished,  the  historical  and  what  it  is  difficult  not  to  call  the 
universal  or  cosmic.  They  may  be  illustrated  from  the  work 
of  Villon.  The  historical  context  is  the  primary  object  of 
textual  criticism  and  literary  history,  which  can  oner  explana¬ 
tions  of  words,  names  and  allusions  without  which  the  poems 
are  largely  unintelligible.  When  this  sort  of  study,  closely 
connected  at  every  point  with  philology,  is  complete,  we  have 
a  document  rich  in  information  on  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  late 
Middle  Ages.  But  that  is  not  all  it  can  do :  by  relating  the  work 
to  its  general  background — and  this  is  not  entirely  a  linguistic 
problem — it  helps  us  towards  an  aesthetic  experience,  that  of 
reeling  intensely  what  it  was  like  to  be  alive  in  the  fifteenth 
century  and  to  belong  to  an  important  if  fortunately  small  class. 
However,  there  is  still  something  beyond  this.  Villon  was  not 
only  a  man  of  the  fifteenth  century  but  a  man,  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  understand  him  fully  without  some  consideration  or  his 
vision  of  humanity  in  the  universe,  trembling  with  cold,  hud¬ 
dling  for  warmth  wherever  it  can  be  found.  In  this  way  the 
study  of  any  work  of  literature  is  likely  to  lead  to  consideration 
not  only  of  the  words  which  compose  it  but  of  almost  every¬ 
thing  outside  it.  And  yet  this  greater  view  is  concentrated  and 
mirrored  in  the  words,  in  Villon  ranging  from  the  momentary 
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triumph  of 

Vcntc,  grcslc,  gcllc,  j’ay  mon  pain  cuit 

to  the  melancholy  realization  of  the  general  condition  of  human 
life,  passed 

A  petit  feu  de  chenevotes 

Tost  allumees,  tost  estaintes. 

We  are  told  that  the  great  writer  is  he  who  uses  language 
best,  that  poetry  consists  of  the  best  words  in  the  best  order. 
But  what  is  this  use,  this  best?  We  have  found  Wittgenstein 
unhelpful  on  this  point.  He  does  say  that  ‘Thought,  language, 
now  appear  to  us  as  the  unique  correlate,  picture,  of  the  world’ 
{Investigations y  p.  44).  He  attacks  this  view,  but  it  may  not  be 
altogether  wrong.  I  should  prefer  to  take  a  scientist.  Professor 
Albert  Dalcq:  ‘In  obviously  gifted  individuals  operations  of 
the  intelligence  attain  an  exactitude  of  insight,  often  including 
the  prediction  of  data,  which  attests  a  secret  correspondence 
with  reality’  {Aspects  of  FonUy  ed.  Whyte,  1951,  p.  109).  If 
this  is  true,  as  seems  likely,  language  is  no  doubt  the  prindpal 
mode  of  the  correspondence.  The  poet,  or  the  writer  of  literary 
prose,  may  be  distinguished  from  the  philosopher,  the  scientist, 
the  historian  or  the  critic  by  the  fact  that  ms  linguistic  grasp 
of  reality  is  direct,  intuitive,  concrete  rather  than  discursive  and 
systematic.  Of  course  this  distinction  is  not  rigid  and  passage 
from  one  class  to  another  within  the  same  work  is  frequent. 
It  may  perhaps  be  possible  by  way  of  conclusion  to  amend 
another  judgment  of  Witt^nstein’s :  ‘Philosophy  is  a  battle 
against  the  bewitchment  or  our  intelligence  by  means  of  lan¬ 
guage’  {Investigations,  p.  47).  Against  this  we  might  urge  a 
positive  view  of  language  used  by  ^eat  writers  as  a  means  of 
creative  understanding  of  the  world. 
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Gide’s  Treatment  of  Time  in 
La  Symphonic  Pastorale 
JOHN  CRUICKSHANK 

GIDE’S  Symphonic  pastorale  is  in  some  ways  a  deceptive  book. 
It  has  been  dismissed,  too  often  and  too  readily,  as  a  work 
pitched  in  the  minor  key,  nearly  perfect  but  fundamentally 
slight.  There  has  recently  been  evidence  to  indicate,  however, 
that  some  readers  now  consider  it  to  be  much  less  slight  than 
its  appearance  might  at  first  suggest.  The  subtlety  of  its  ironic 
intention  has  been  carefully  studied,  and  its  probings  into  the 
Protestant  conscience  fully  discussed.  Yet  the  problems  of 
fictional  technique  which  the  book  poses  have  still  received  very 
little  attention.  To  say  jthat  they  merit  more  investigation  is 
not,  of  course,  to  say  that  they  are  always  successfully  resolved. 
But  an  approach  along  these  lines  is  usually  valuable  when  the 
writer  in  question  is  as  careful  and  conscious  a  craftsman  as  we 
know  Gide  to  have  been.  It  is  significant  too  that  the  well- 
known  statement  in  Gide’s  Journal :  ‘Le  point  de  vue  esth^tique 
est  le  seul  ou  il  faille  se  placer  pour  parler  de  mon  oeuvre  saine- 
ment’,  was  written  in  April  1918,  when  he  was  actively  engaged 
on  the  composition  of  La  Symphonic  pastorale. 

In  Gide’s  particular  case,  the  handling  of  time  in  fiction, 
which  is  a  special  problem  of  novel  technique,  has  been  related 
almost  entirely  to  Les  Faux-Monnaycurs.  This  is  understand¬ 
able  since  Les  Faux-Monnayeurs  is  so  explicitly,  even  self-con¬ 
sciously,  concerned  with  technical  problems.  Nevertheless,  a 
strong  case  could  be  made  out  in  support  of  the  claim  that  time 
is  more  essential  to  La  Symphonic  pastoralcy  and  that  time 
largely  determines  the  shape  of  the  book  and  the  nature  of  its 
emotional  impact.  In  general  then,  the  technical  aspects  of  La 
Symphonic  pastorale  have  so  far  been  under-estimated;  in  par¬ 
ticular  its  temporal  structure  has  received  no  systematic  atten¬ 
tion.  An  attempt  is  made,  in  this  essay,  to  fill  these  gaps. 

La  Symphonic  pastorale  is  written  in  diary  form.  The  diary 
— that  of  a  Swiss  Protestant  pastor —  is  divided  into  two  cahiers. 
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Three  distinct  time  series  are  consequendy  involved.  These  may 
be  described  as  the  diarist’s  past  (equivalent  to  the  present  of  the 
characters  whose  story  he  tells),  the  diarist’s  present  and  the 
reader’s  present.  In  other  words,  the  events  recorded  by  the 
pastor  occur  at  one  temporal  level.  The  actual  writing  of  the 
diary  itself  takes  place  at  a  different  temporal  level.  The  reader 
of  the  book  experiences  time  at  a  third  level  which,  while  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  two  previous  times,  also  adds  something  extra 
to  them.  This  amounts  to  saying  that  the  reader  of  La  Sym¬ 
phonic  pastorale  is  experiencing  concurrendy  his  own  time,  the 
pseudo-author’s  time  and  the  characters’  time.  At  any  one 
moment  he  is  involved  in  time  of  the  first,  second  and  third 
degrees.  Admittedly  these  three  time  series  are  present,  to  some 
extent,  in  almost  all  novels,  and  are  in  no  way  exceptional  in 
themselves.  But  Gide’s  choice  of  the  diary  as  his  narrative 
vehicle  enables  him  to  manipulate  them  and  weave  them  to¬ 
gether  with  a  freedom  which  the  straightforward  third  person 
narrative  does  not  allow.  It  is  these  three  time  scries,  cither 
individually  or  in  their  interactions  on  one  another,  which  must 
now  be  examined,  for  they  give  rise  to  the  main  technical  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  book.  They  determine  its  form  and  eventually 
contribute  in  an  ingenious  manner  to  its  emotional  effect  on  the 
reader. 

The  nature  of  the  events  being  recorded  in  the  pastor’s  diary 
—at  least  in  the  first  cahier — suggests  at  once  that  the  author 
will  be  concerned  with  imparting  to  the  reader  a  clear  sense  of 
gradtsal  temporal  unfolding  and  development.  The  time 
sequences  of  the  two  main  characters,  Gertrude  and  the  pastor, 
arc  equally  slow-moving,  though  for  different  reasons.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  first  cahier  Gertrude  is  not  only  blind  but  com¬ 
pletely  ignorant.  What  has  to  be  convincingly  portrayed  is  her 
progress  from  intellectual  nullity  to  intellectual  accomplishment 
under  the  pastor’s  guidance  and  teaching.  At  the  same  time, 
her  progress  in  spiritual  insight  and  psychological  understand¬ 
ing  must  also  be  shown.  As  regards  the  pastor,  the  hesitant 
dawning  of  his  love  for  Gertrude,  his  unwillingness  to  admit  to 
himself  the  nature  of  his  own  emotions,  his  repeated  attempts 
at  self-delusion — all  these  things,  which  must  again  be  unfolacd 
gradually,  form  the  essence  of  his  experience.  In  short,  the 
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Story  of  these  two  characters  is  mainly  a  story  of  several  kinds 
of  mental  mrowth,  and  such  a  subject  in  fiction  requires  a  diffuse 
and  cumulative  narrative  technique.  In  La  Symphonic  pastorale^ 
however,  the  method  employed  by  Gide  is  that  of  the  diary  nota¬ 
tion.  This  might  still  be  adequate  if  daily  notations  were  made, 
but  in  the  first  of  the  two  cahiers  composing  the  pastor’s  diary 
— that  which  mainly  deals  wtih  Gertrude’s  progress  from  intel¬ 
lectual  darkness  to  light — a  period  of  well  over  two  years  is 
covered  by  eighty-one  pages  in  the  Gallimard  edition  of  1946 
(from  which  all  the  page  references  below  are  taken)  and  con¬ 
tains  entries  for  seven  different  days  only.  It  should  be  noted  too 
that  all  the  entries  in  this  first  cahicr  are  retrospective.  They  are 
made  between  six  months  and  two  and  a  half  years  after  the 
events  to  which  they  refer. 

Gide  is  himself  aware  of  the  difficulty  involved  in  attempting 
to  present  an  essentially  gradual  development  by  means  of  a 
technique  of  condensation.  This  is  seen,  for  example,  in  the 
pastor’s  reiterated  emphasis  on  the  surprising  speed  of  Ger¬ 
trude’s  progress,  e.g.  ‘Autant  ce  premier  rcsultat  avait  ct6 
difficile  a  obtenir,  autant  les  progr^s  sitot  apres  furent  rapides’ 
(42).  Again :  ‘ . . .  d^s  les  premiers  pas  et  presque  avant  de  savoir 
marcher,  elle  se  mettait  ^  courir’  (48).  Also :  ‘  .  .  .  ses  progrb 
furent  d’une  rapidite  d6concertante’  (63).  This  latter  phrase 
might  well  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  the  reader’s  feeling  also. 
It  is  no  doubt  because  of  an  awareness  of  this  same  difficulty 
that  Gide  makes  the  pastor  excuse  himself  further  on  the 
grounds  (a)  that  he  is  pressed  for  time  and  therefore  cannot  give 
a  full  account  of  Gertrude’s  development,  and  (^)  that  he  no 
longer  remembers  the  exact  sequence  of  the  stages  in  this 
development  (62). 

The  pastor’s  own  reluctant  progress  from  self-delusion  to  self- 
knowledge  is  hampered  by  a  similarly  condensed  presentation. 
Gide  was  obliged,  by  the  physical  limitations  of  the  recity  to 
select  several  crucial  moments  (conversations  with  Gertrude, 
Jacques  and  Amclie)  which  would  make  the  pastor’s  self- 
deceptions  quite  clear  to  the  reader.  By  the  same  token,  such 
self-deception  becomes  too  obvious  and  too  precise  to  carry  real 
conviction  with  the  reader.  Here  again  the  subject  to  be  treated 
required  a  much  slower  tempo.  The  rhythm  used  accelerates 
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ccitain  psychological  processes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  deform 
them  and  vitiate  their  power  of  conviction. 

As  regards  the  characters*  time,  therefore,  it  seems  fair  to  say 
that  this  is  the  least  successful  aspect  of  Gide’s  treatment  of  time 
in  La  Symphonic  pastorale.  Given  his  self-imposed  limitations, 
he  handled  this  particular  time  series  with  competence,  but  he 
still  failed  to  dis|;uise  the  fact  that  his  method  was  not  appro¬ 
priate  to  his  subject  in  the  first  of  the  two  cahiers.  It  is  not 
enough  to  tell  one’s  readers  that  time  is  passing  slowly  for  the 
characters.  The  readers  must  be  made  to  experience  this  for 
themselves.  In  other  words,  the  events  of  this  time  series  re¬ 
quired  the  diffuse  and  leisurely  treatment  of,  for  example, 
UEducation  sentimentale. 

The  next  time  sequence  to  be  considered  is  that  in  which  the 
diarist  himself  is  writing.  This  requires,  first  of  all,  a  closer 
examination  of  the  diary  itself.  As  already  indicated,  it  is 
divided  into  two  cahiers.  The  first  of  these  is  begun  on 
10  February  and  ends  on  12  March.  The  second  begins  on 
25  April  and  ends  on  30  May.  The  approximate  duration  of  the 
diary  is  therefore  two  months — one  month  for  each  cahier.  At 
the  same  time,  the  second  cahier  is  only  slightly  more  than  half 
as  long  as  the  first  (45  pages  compared  with  81  pages).  The  con¬ 
sequent  compression  of  time  in  the  second  cahier  means  that  its 
tempo  is  quickened,  indeed  agitated,  as  a  crisis  is  reached  in  the 
pastor’s  relationship  with  Gertrude.  The  feeling  of  agitation 
and  quickened  tempo  is  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  book  the  pastor  is  resorting  to  much  more 
hurried  and  frequent  diary  entries.  Whereas  the  first  eighty-one 
pages  contained  seven  different  entries  in  all,  the  last  forty-five 
pages  contain  fifteen.  A  third  factor  which  accelerates  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  time  here  is  the  fact  that  the  entries  are  much  less 
retrospective  than  in  the  first  cahier.  Indeed,  some  entries  are 
practically  contemporaneous  with  the  events  which  they 
describe.  For  example :  ‘  .  .  .  ce  soir,  comme  personne  n’^tait 
dans  le  salon,  je  suis  monte  jusqu’^  sa  chambre’  (123),  and  ‘Ce 
soir,  je  I’ai  revue’  (133).  The  second  cahier  therefore  virtually 
registers  the  pastor’s  present,  not  his  past.  Finally,  it  differs 
from  the  first  in  that  it  deals  with  much  more  dramatic  events : 
Gertrude’s  successful  operation,  her  conversion  to  Roman 
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Catholicism,  her  attempted  suicide  and  her  death  shordy  after¬ 
wards.  Some  readers  mive  found  in  these  happenings  a  melo¬ 
dramatic  element  out  of  keeping  with  the  previous  tone  of 
sobriety  and  restraint.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  constitute 
a  serious  artistic  weakness  and  strike  a  discordant  note  in  La 
Symphonic  pastorale.  Here  one  meets  that  ultimately  personal 
and  subjective  factor  which  must  underlie  all  literary  criticism. 
The  view  that  these  events  constitute  melodrama  cannot  be  deci¬ 
sively  refuted.  The  question  is  not  one  which  allows  of  final 
proof  or  demonstration  either  way.  Yet  one  point  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  any  discussion  of  the  subject.  This  is  the  fact  that  in 
these  concluding  pages  Gide  has  gradually  transferred  his  recit 
from  the  pastor’s  past  to  his  present.  These  closing  scenes  are 
immediately  presented  in  terms  of  the  pastor’s  reactions  to  them 
as  they  occur.  It  is  the  pastor’s  temperament  which  determines 
the  way  in  which  the  reader  is  told  about  them.  The  events  are 
swift-moving  and  dramatic  in  themselves,  but  in  themselves  they 
are  not  unconvincing.  The  deterioration  from  drama  to  melo¬ 
drama,  in  so  far  as  it  exists,  is  strictly  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
events  are  narrated  by  a  man  whose  whole  world  is  crumbling 
into  ruin  because  of  them.  In  short,  far  from  being  an  artistic 
blemish,  the  melodrama  of  the  final  pages  is  surely  an  essential 
element  in  the  pastor’s  self-characterisation. 

One  can  therefore  say  that  Gide’s  handling  of  time  in  the 
second  cahier,  when  the  pastor  is  describing  the  present  rather 
than  the  past,  is  successful  for  those  very  same  reasons  which 
caused  it  to  be  a  failure  in  the  first  cahier.  The  same  method  of 
diary  notations  is  employed,  but  the  altered  time  series  in  which 
the  events  occur  is  now  admirably  served.  The  pastor’s  task  in 
the  first  cahier  had  been  to  explain  and  summarise  the  back¬ 
ground  to  his  story.  Now  Gide  must  convey  a  sense  of  his 
increasing  nervous  tension  and  his  bewilderment  before  the 
speed  of  events.  The  reader  is  not  merely  told  that  the  pastor 
is  tense  and  bewildered,  and  that  events  are  moving  quickly.  He 
really  experiences  this  tension,  this  bewilderment  and  this 
quickening  pace.  For  this  purpose  the  private  diary  proves  an 
entirely  appropriate  medium. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  second  part  of  La  Sym¬ 
phonic  pastorale  is  not  only  unconvincingly  melodramatic  but 
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shows  signs  of  carelessness  and  haste.  This  may  be  true,  though 
the  evidence  to  support  it  is  chiefly  produced  not  from  the  text 
itself  but  by  an  appeal  to  Gidc’s  own  statements — in  his  Journal 
for  March  and  October  1918 — that  he  had  difficulty  in  finishing 
the  book.  If  one  accepts  La  Symphonie  pastorale  on  its  own 
terms,  without  first  having  consulted  Gidc’s  entries  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  his  diary,  one  will  surely  be  convinced  by  his  astute 
manipulation  of  psychological  time  in  the  last  forty-five  pages. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  of  his  difficulty  in  writing  these  pages 
remains,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  final  irony  of  Gide’s  self-styled 
ironical  recit  that  where  he  was  most  satisfied  he  was  least  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  vice  versa. 

The  above  discussion  of  the  pastor’s  account  of  the  final  events 
in  La  Symphonie  pastorale  has  already  implied  a  third  time 
sequence  in  the  book.  This  is  time  as  the  reader  experiences  it. 
The  fact  that  these  events  are  almost  immediately  noted  by  the 
pastor  in  his  diary  leads  to  a  virtual  identification  of  his  present 
with  the  reader’s  present.  During  the  whole  unfolding  of  his 
ricity  however,  Gide  has  been  using  another  and  quite  different 
technique.  Again,  it  arises  directly  out  of  his  treatment  of  time. 
What  Gide  docs  is  to  manipulate  the  pastor’s  present  and  his 
past  together,  thereby  altering  and  intensifying  the  reader’s 
experience  of  time  as  the  book  progresses.  In  order  to  achieve 
this  effect  he  makes  the  pastor’s  two  time  levels,  the  two  time 
levels  involvel  in  any  diary,  come  progressively  closer  together. 
At  various  points  throughout  La  Symphonie  pastorale  he  places 
carefully  arranged  time  indicators,  and  these  clearly  show  a 
gradually  accelerating  convergence  of  the  pastor’s  two  times. 
A  brief  examination  of  the  text  itself  will  make  this  clearer. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  book  the  pastor  states  explicitly 
that  the  events  which  he  proposes  to  record  began  two  and  a 
half  years  previously :  ‘II  y  a  deux  ans  ct  six  mois . . .  ’  (12).  This 
gap  between  his  present  and  his  past  is  considerable  in  itself  and 
unusual  in  a  diary.  Also,  at  the  point  at  which  he  begins  to 
write,  his  final  relationship  to  Gertrude  is  still  not  determined. 
The  month  of  this  first  entry  is  February,  so  the  pastor  must 
first  have  found  Gertrude  three  summers  before,  in  August.  He 
goes  on  to  describe  his  early  efforts  to  teach  this  blind  and  wholly 
ignorant  young  girl,  and  the  next  specific  time  reference  is  to 
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the  first  occasion  when  his  efforts  were  rewarded  by  a  smile  of 
comprehension  on  Gertrude’s  face :  ‘Le  5  Mars.  J’ai  not^  cettc 
date  comme  celle  d’une  naissance’  (41).  Presumably  this  first 
success  came  seven  months,  rather  than  nineteen  months,  after 
his  first  attempts.  If  this  is  so,  the  gap  between  the  two  times 
has  been  reduced  to  one  year  and  eleven  months.  Two  impor¬ 
tant  conversations  between  the  pastor  and  his  pupil  follow,  the 
second  of  them  arising  from  a  hearing  of  Beethoven’s  Pastoral 
Symphony  at  Lausanne.  A  few  pages  later  we  are  informed  that 
the  pastor  is  now  recording  events  at  less  than  seven  months’ 
distance :  ‘Un  des  premiers  jours  d’aofit,  il  y  a  ^  peine  un  peu 
plus  de  six  mois  de  cela  .  .  .  ’  (66).  Later,  the  time  interval  is 
reduced  to  a  fortnight:  ‘II  y  a  de  cela  quinze  jours’  (98),  and 
shortly  afterwards  it  shrinks  to  one  day:  ‘Le  docteur  Martins 
est  venu  hier  de  la  Chaux-de-Fonds.  II  a  longuement  examine 
les  yeux  de  Gertrude  h.  I’ophtalmoscope’  (104).  At  this  point  a 
moderate  and  temporary  increase  in  the  time  interval  seems  to 
occur,  but  the  third  enrfy  after  this,  dated  eleven  days  later, 
again  reduces  it  to  twenty-four  hours :  ‘Tout  cela  se  passait  hier’ 
(122).  Immediately  afterwards  the  interval  is  reduced  even 
further,  and  the  pastor  makes  a  scries  of  hasty  entries  referring 
to  events  which  have  occurred  on  the  actual  day  of  writing.  The 
first  of  these  reads :  ‘Martins  cst  revenu  cc  matin.  Gertrude  cst 
operable’  (123).  For  the  evening  of  the  same  day  there  is  a  short 
second  entry.  A  crucial  point  has  been  reached  in  the  pastor’s 
passion  for  Gertrude,  and  he  notes  the  event  within  a  very  short 
time  of  its  occurrence :  ‘A  la  GrangCy  cc  soir,  comme  personne 
n’etait  dans  le  salon,  jc  suis  monte  jusqu’^  sa  chambre.  Nous 
ctions  sculs.  Jc  I’ai  tenue  longuement  prcssce  contre  moi.  File 
nc  faisait  pas  un  mouvement  pour  sc  defendre,  ct  comme  cllc 
Icvait  le  front  vers  moi,  nos  livres  sc  sont  rcncontrccs  .  .  .  ’ 
(123-4).  Shortly  after  this  the  interval  between  the  two  times  is 
reduced  to  zero.  One  can  say  in  fact  that  the  two  times,  which 
have  been  converging  for  so  long,  finally  intersect.  At  any 
minute  Gertrude  is  expected  to  return  from  Lausanne  where  she 
has  been  operated  upon  'n  an  attempt  to  restore  her  sight.  The 
pastor  can  hardly  wait  to  know  whether  the  operation  has  been 
successful;  still  less  can  he  be  sure  what  Gertrude’s  attitude  to 
him  will  be  if  her  sight  has  been  restored.  Therefore  he  writes 
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in  his  diary  at  this  moment  simply  in  order  to  calm  his  nervous 
agitation:  ‘Nous  Tattendons  pour  ce  midi.  J’ceris  pour  user 
cette  attente.  II  est  onze  heures  . . .  ah !  les  void  I’  (128).  In  the 
exclamation  ‘ah  1  les  void !’  the  past  and  the  present  of  the  diary 
have  finally  merged  into  one.  At  this  culminating  point  the 
pastor’s  intense  emotion  is  matched  and  conveyed  by  what  one 
might  call  a  moment  of  temporal  solidity.  This  is  to  say,  that 
this  is  the  one  moment  in  the  ricit  when  all  three  time  levels  are 
fused  into  a  whole;  when  the  reader’s  experience,  the  pastor’s 
experience  and  the  pastor’s  account  of  his  experience  are  fully 
contemporaneous.  Beyond  this  point  the  tension  slackens 

a,  but  the  remaining  three  references  to  time  show  that 
sequent  events  are  all  noted  on  the  day  of  their  actual 
occurrence :  ‘Mile  Louise  m’a  fait  appeler  ce  matin  .  . .  ’  (132); 
‘Ce  soir,  je  I’ai  revue’  (133);  ‘C’est  ce  matin,  au  lever  du  jour, 
qu’elle  est  morte  . . .  ’  (139). 

It  is  this  technique  of  two  converging  time  series  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  reader’s  feeling  of  progressively  mounting  tension. 
Quite  apart  from  it,  he  would  of  course  have  known  that  this 
tension  was  present,  partly  because  of  a  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  events  described,  partly  because  of  the  increasing  haste  and 
brevity  of  the  pastor’s  notations.  However,  it  is  only  this  manipu¬ 
lation  of  the  two  time  series  which  enables  Gide  to  make  his 
readers  feel  and  share  the  accelerating  rhythm,  as  distinct  from 
simply  noting  it,  objectively,  as  an  element  in  the  pastor’s 
experience.  In  fact,  we  have  here  a  subtle  and  skilful  example 
of  Gide’s  ability  to  solicit  and  obtain  that  very  reader-involve¬ 
ment  or  reader-identification  which,  for  special  reasons,  he  was 
at  pains  to  repel  in  Les  Faux-Monnayeurs.  It  is,  one  might 

almost  say,  another  instance - expressed  on  this  occasion  in 

terms  of  fictional  technique — of  the  famous  Gidean  ambivalence 
which  enabled  him  to  adopt  contrary  positions  and  undertake 
contrary  enterprises  with  equal  success. 

Two  further  points,  connected  with  this  question  of  the  con¬ 
verging  time  series,  require  comment.  Both  encourage  the 
belief  that  the  device  was  not  accidental,  but  deliberate.  Firstly, 
the  various  time  indicators  in  the  rScit  arc  so  specific  and  co¬ 
ordinated,  they  combine  to  form  such  a  coherent  and  consistent 
temporal  pattern,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  regard  them 
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as  the  outcome  of  conscious  planning  and  deliberate  intention 
on  Gide’s  part.  Part  of  their  purpose  is  no  doubt  simply  to  give 
an  air  of  reality  to  the  story,  to  impart  an  appearance  of  authen¬ 
ticity  to  the  diary.  But  if  this  were  their  only  function,  the  kind 
of  analysis  given  above  would  show  them  to  be  much  more 
arbitrary  th^  is  in  fact  the  case.  They  might  then  be  fewer  in 
number,  and  they  would  certainly  contribute  far  less  positively 
and  regularly  to  the  progressive  convergence  of  the  two  time 
series.  Secondly,  there  is  a  remarkably  consistent  correspon¬ 
dence  between  the  points  at  which  they  converge  and  the  crucial 
moments  in  the  pastor’s  emotional  experience.  These  moments 
are :  the  scene  between  Gertrude,  Jacques  and  the  pastor  in  the 
church;  the  discovery  that  Gertrude  can  be  operated  upon  for 
blindness;  the  news  that  the  operation  has  been  successful;  the 
evening  when  the  pastor’s  passion  takes  him  to  Gertrude’s  room. 
In  each  of  these  instances  the  two  times  come  near  to  inter¬ 
section.  They  do  actually  intersect  while  the  pastor  awaits 
Gertrude’s  return  from  the  clinic  at  Lausanne.  At  this  point 
his  relationship  with  her  is  involved  in  future  time  with  an 
acuteness  not  previously  present.  Earlier,  his  own  self-decep¬ 
tions  had  helped  to  prevent  him  from  speculating  about  their 
future.  His  whole  tendency  had  been  to  avoid  any  recognition 
of  the  consequences,  for  himself,  his  wife  and  Gertrude,  which 
might  follow  from  his  passion.  Now,  however,  the  possession 
of  physical  sight  by  Gertrude  is  about  to  set  the  final  tragedy  in 
motion,  and  die  pastor  seems  to  have  a  premonition  of  this  fact. 
The  two  time  series  therefore  intersect  at  that  very  point  where 
the  pastor  is  no  longer  narrating  past  events,  nor  even  noting 
incidents  while  they  occur,  but  is  actually  speculating  nervously 
and  uneasily  on  the  future  of  his  relationship  with  Gertrude. 

Because  of  the  way  Gide  handles  time  in  La  Symphonie  pas- 
toralcy  it  seems  very  short-sighted  to  assess  the  book’s  merits 
purely  on  the  basis  of  its  ideas.  Indeed,  this  purely  ideological 
approach  has  led  to  the  ridiculous  situation  where  one  critic 
denies  it  value  because  he  sees  it  as  a  caricature  of  the  Protestant 
conscience,  while  another  admires  it  precisely  because  he  believes 
that  the  pastor  offers  a  solemn  warning  to  his  co-religonists  con¬ 
cerning  the  intellectual  perils  implicit  in  their  faith.  In  Andri 
Gide,  the  ethic  of  the  artist  (Seeker  &  Warburg,  1950),  D.  L. 
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Thomas  characterised  the  subject-matter  of  La  Symphonic  pas¬ 
torale  as  Vague,  muddled  and  unsavoury’;  he  went  on  to 
describe  it  as  ‘first-rate  only  in  the  respect  in  which  Gide  never 
falters — the  irreproachable  purity  of  its  prose  style’.  This  repre¬ 
sents  some  concession  to  the  formal  qualities  of  La  Symphonic 
pastorale^  even  though  the  stylistic  excellence  is  perhaps  too 
readily  accepted  as  being  self-evident  and  in  no  need  of  further 
demonstration.  Much  remains  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  its 
style  and  technique,  but  this  discussion  of  Gide’s  treatment  of 
dme  in  the  book  at  least  indicates  that  its  technical  achievements 
cannot  be  ignored  in  any  final  assessment  of  its  merits. 


Organs  of  Critical  Opinion:  III 
Reviewing  in  the  London  Magazine  and 
some  other  Montlilies 
MARK  ROBERTS 

PERHAPS  THIS  article  should  be  sub-titled  ‘How  to  make 
enemies  and  influence  no  one’.  Certainly  the  monthly  reviews 
with  which  it  deals — the  London  MagazinCy  Encounter,  and 
the  Twentieth  Century — represent  a  fair  cross-section  of  the 
English  literary  world  to-day,  and  to  attempt  the  examination 
of  these  reviews  is  consequently  a  matter  of  more  weight  than 
might  at  first  sight  appear.  I  am,  indeed,  aware  that  the  very 
attempt  may  well  seem  presumptuous.  But  in  the  last  analysis 
there  is,  after  all,  no  such  thing  as  presumptuous  criticism: 
criticism  is  good  or  bad,  sound  or  unsound,  and  it  is  not  part 
of  the  critic’s  duty  to  wonder  whether  the  task  he  sets  himself 
is  presumptuous;  he  need  only  try  to  ensure  that  his  judgments 
are  as  just  and  as  accurate  as  he  can  make  them. 

With  so  much  material  to  discuss,  it  seems  necessary  to 
limit  the  field  to  some  extent.  I  shall  therefore  give  most 
attention  to  the  London  Magazine,  partly  because  it  is  con¬ 
cerned  solely  with  literature  and  not,  as  are  the  other  two,  with 
politics,  philosophy  and  ‘opinion’  as  well,  and  partly  because 
it  has  claimed  from  the  first  to  take  its  reviewing  seriously.  In 
a  ‘Message’  which  was  published  in  the  first  issue,  Mr.  T.  S. 
Eliot  set  out  a  number  of  functions  that  he  thought  a  literary 
magazine  should  serve :  the  second  of  these  was,  he  wrote,  ‘to 
provide  critical  valuation  of  the  work  of  living  authors,  both 
famous  and  unknown’  (1.1.16).  Mr.  John  Lehmann  returned 
to  this  point  in  his  editorial  ‘Foreword’  for  July  1956 :  he  quoted 
with  approval  Mr.  Eliot’s  words,  ‘What  we  need  is  a  magazine 
which  will  boldly  assume  the  existence  of  a  public  interested 
in  serious  literature,  and  eager  to  be  kept  in  touch  with  current 
literature  and  with  criticism  of  that  literature  by  the  most  exact¬ 
ing  standards’  (3.7.7).  Mr.  Lehmann  addeo,  ‘The  London 
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Magazine  believes  that,  in  the  thirty  numbers  which  have 
appeared  since  it  began  its  career  ...  it  has  been  guided  whole¬ 
heartedly  by  these  principles’  (3.79).  This  is  to  set  a  high 
standard  and  to  make  a  considerable  claim,  and  it  is  accord¬ 
ingly  worth  examining  how  far  that  claim  is  justified. 

One  may  as  well  begin  by  making  the  obvious  points.  Read¬ 
ing  through  these  volumes  one  soon  notices  that  a  number  ot 
reviewers  simply  offer  descriptions  of  the  contents  of  books, 
descriptions  so  innocent  of  critical  comment,  or  even  implica¬ 
tion,  mat  one  can  form  no  idea  of  whether  the  books  are  worth 
troubling  to  read.  A  more  extreme  form  of  the  same  tendency 
is  the  habit  of  talking  about  the  subject  of  a  book  and  virtually 
ignoring  the  book  itself.  Presumably  these  are  both  ways  of 
avoiding  committing  oneself  to  a  critical  judgment — unless 
they  conceal  a  variant  of  ‘the  heresy  of  subject-matter’,  the 
notion  that  a  work  of  art  is  good  or  bad  in  virtue  of  its  subject. 

Reviews  in  the  London  Magazine  are,  in  accordance  with 
modern  practice,  pretty  short — generally  somewhere  in  the 
region  of  twelve  himdred  words.  Every  so  often  a  reviewer 
refers  to  the  space  limitation  (‘  .  .  .  I  will  call  them,  with  the 
dogmatic  over-simplification  which  the  shormess  of  a  review 
forces  on  one  . . .  ’  [3.3.71]).  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  this  is  done 
by  way  of  excusing  the  absence  of  some  commentary  that  the 
reader  might  reasonably  have  expected,  but  one  can  hardly 
doubt  that  the  space  limitation  is  irksome  to  an  able  and  con¬ 
scientious  reviewer.  Part  of  the  trouble  is  undoubtedly  that  far 
too  many  books  are  reviewed  each  month.  If  the  London 
Magazine  aspired  to  the  eclectic  comprehensiveness  of  the  Times 
Literary  Supplement  it  would  be  different;  as  it  is,  too  many 
ephemeral  novels,  and  far  too  many  ‘travel  books’,  are  noticea. 
Though  one  may  sigh,  therefore,  for  the  days  (recalled  by 
Eleanor  Farjeon  in  an  article  on  ‘Edward  Thomas  and  Robert 
Frost’)  when  a  daily  newspaper  would  give  Edward  Thomas 
eighteen  inches  to  review  a  new  book  of  poems  (1.4.50),  it  is 
difficult  not  to  feel  that  the  situation  is  often  made  worse  than 
it  need  be  in  the  London  Magazine.  Again,  even  if  all  the 
books  reviewed  are  books  which  could  not  have  been  ignored, 
there  are  still  objections  to  be  made  to  the  way  that  space  is 
allocated  between  them.  By  way  of  example,  ‘a  group  of 
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sketches  about  Andalusia’  by  Mr.  Laurie  Lee  receives  just  under 
three  pages  all  to  itself  (although  ‘This  Spain  of  “cathedrals, 
palaces,  caves  and  hovels;  of  bloodstained  bull-rings  and 
prison-yards,  of  weeping  Virgins,  tortured  Christs,  acid  humour 
and  incomparable  song”  is  not,  to  most  people,  an  unfamiliar 
one  . . .  ’)  (2.9.74-6).  Mr.  Kenneth  Muir,  however,  for  a  review 
of  Alexander’s  Hamlet:  'Bather  and  Sony  Wilson  Knight’s 
Mutual  Blarney  the  new  Arden  King  John  and  Cymbeliney  and 
a  revised  edition  of  Masefield’s  Sha\espearey  has  almost  exactly 
three  pages  (2.6.104-8).  Such  a  contrast  is  absurd.  The  impres¬ 
sion  is  left  that  the  London  Magazine  sends  out  books  f<v 
review  with  the  request  that  reviews  should  be  kept  to  three 
pages  if  at  all  possible. 

This — if  my  inference  is  anywhere  near  the  truth — is  surely 
something  that  should  be  altered.  Before  leaving  the  question 
of  space,  however,  it  is  perhaps  worth  remarlung  that  very 
brief  notices  can,  in  the  fright  hands,  be  excellent.  Mr.  Francis 
Wyndham — though  I  have  the  impression  that  his  later  reviews 
have  fallen  off  to  some  extent,  perhaps  because  of  the  tedium 
of  doing  so  much — did  some  fine  reviews  of  two  or  three  novels 
at  a  time  in  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  London  Magazine. 
These  reviews  were  not  perhaps  very  profound  critically;  they 
were  not  intended  to  be;  but  they  did  give  a  workmanlike 
account  of  the  books  together  with  some  indication  of  their 
worth.  However,  the  most  successful  examples  of  this  sort  of 
review  that  I  have  come  across  arc  by  Betty  Miller  in  the 
Twentieth  Century :  one  may  cite  her  remarkable  achievement, 
in  the  number  for  August  1956  (CLX,  180-1),  in  reviewing  four 
books  in  a  page  and  a  quarter  and  giving  one  a  better  idea  of 
the  character  and  quality  of  each  than  most  London  Magazine 
reviewers  do  when  they  have  three  whole  pages  to  discuss  only 
one  book.  Although,  in  principle,  I  am  opposed  to  the  very 
brief  review,  I  must  admit  that  the  Twentieth  Century  has  a 
most  satisfactory  system  which  depends  in  part  upon  its  use. 
In  addition  to  a  regular  monthly  section  of  brief  book  reviews, 
which  might  perhaps  be  better  called  ‘Book  Notes’  (as  indeed, 
at  one  time,  it  was),  there  arc  occasional  article-reviews  of  books 
of  unusual  importance.  When  pressure  on  space  is  severe,  this 
seems  an  admirable  compromise. 
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Reverting  to  the  London  Magazine,  we  can  now  consider 
the  criticism  in  the  reviews.  This  is  inevitably,  over  the  thirty- 
Bve  numbers  that  have  appeared  so  far,  vast  in  bulk  and  variable 
in  quality.  Reading  them  all  through,  one  can’t  help  sensing, 
pretty  soon,  an  uncertainty  of  critical  grasp.  There  are  odd 
phrases  that  stick  like  burrs  in  the  mind : 

Katherine  Mansfield’s  At  the  Bay  ...  is  a  flame-like  gem. 

(1.2.91) 

...  a  charmingly  obscene  Madrigal  by  Editor  Stein. 

{Not  from  a  review :  2.2.68) 

...  for  sheer  lyrical  beauty  I  doubt  if  any  English  poem 
of  our  time  can  compare  with  . . .  (1.3.74) 

These  essays  are  restful  and  refreshing  to  read  because  of 
their  appeal  to  simple  enjoyment.  (1.4.82) 

And  the  writing  too  often  lacks  a  cutting  edge :  too  often  one 
reads  a  review  and  wonders  at  the  end  what  has  really  been 
said.  The  following  passage,  though  unusually  bad,  will  serve 
as  illustration : 

Mr.  Durrell’s  poems,  as  well  as  being  beautifully  sprung 
(sic),  contain,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  descriptive  pas¬ 
sages  as  appealing  to  the  car  as  to  the  eye.  Through  the 
voices  of  Zarian,  Dionysus,  or  Fortunatus,  Mr.  Durrcll 
unloads  his  regrets;  addressing  Melissa  or  Sabina,  he  raises 
his  hopes  or  laments  the  passing  of  his  dreams.  But  his 
own  situation,  now  crucial,  now  happy,  if  hedged  round 
with  doubts,  is  what  expands  these  poems  from  marginal 
notes  written  around  the  old  Crusader  countries  into  the 
speculative  journal  of  one  for  whom  the  act  of  living  is 
itself  an  act  of  inquiry,  and  who  squeezes  each  year  as  dry 
of  meaning,  as,  annually  about  him,  the  grape  and  olive 
are  squeez^  of  their  essential  juices.  (2.12.84) 

Surely  it  is  not  being  ‘academic’  or  ‘puritanical’  to  suggest  that 
no  editor  of  a  serious  literary  journal  ought  to  print  tfis  sort  of 
stuff  nowadays? 

This,  however,  although  it  does  represent  in  an  exaggerated 
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form  a  tendency  we  find  all  too  often  in  the  review  pages  of  the 
London  Magazincy  is  unusually  bad.  The  general  level  of  c 
critical  writing  can  perhaps  be  best  seen  if  we  examine  a  typical  p 

piece  in  some  detail.  To  the  April  1956  number  of  the  London  t 

Magazine  Mr.  Jocelyn  Brooke  contributed  a  critical  article  on  0 
the  occasion  of  the  reprinting  of  J.  C.  Powys’s  A  Glastonbury  d 
Romance  (3.4.44-51).  He  begins  by  pointing  out  that  the  novd  ‘ 

is  not  easy  reading  and  his  remarks  clearly  imply  that  this  $ 

represents  a  fault  in  Powys :  c 

I  J 

To  those  who,  like  myself,  have  developed  a  middle-aged  ‘ 
taste  for  what  is  short,  succinct  and  ‘readable’,  Glastonbury  I 
must  seem  heavy  going:  one  becomes  bored  by  the  , 
longueurs  and  exasperated  by  the  clotted,  over-weighted  i 

prose,  with  its  top-heavy  pairs  of  adjectives,  its  pretentious  I 

and  far-fetched  imagery  and  the  constant  use  of  exclama-  j 
tion  marks.  (45-46) 

But  if  the  manner  is  unsatisfactory,  the  matter  is  worse :  | 

He  is,  in  fact,  the  novelist  of  the  protracted  day-dream — a  ' 

bookish  day-dream — and  his  whole  creative  output  seems 
a  vast  and  intricate  elaboration  of  the  erotic  fantasies  of 
some  perverse  and  self-consciously  literary  adolescent.  Yet 
he  has  been  at  great  pains  to  cast  these  day-dreams  into  a 
pseudo-realistic  mould,  so  that  even  his  wildest  flights 
retain  a  kind  of  delusive  plausibility.  The  ‘story’  of  a 
Powys  novel  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  artificial  framework,  cun¬ 
ningly  designed  to  body  forth  the  narrator’s  own  peculiar 
brand  of  sexual  myth-making.  He  has  evolved,  moreover 
— and  one  suspects  for  the  same  sort  of  reason — a  vague, 
ambiguous  and  all-embracing  ‘philosophy’  which  (if  one 
doesn’t  examine  its  tenets  too  critically)  gives  his  work 
an  additional  unity  and  cohesion.  (47) 

This  hardly  prepares  one  to  be  told,  less  than  three  pages  later, 
that  A  Glastonbury  Romance  is  a  masterpiece.  Even  so,  the 
claim  is  made :  ‘  ...  it  must,  I  think,  be  described  as  a  master¬ 
piece’  (49).  However,  I  anticipate. 

When  Mr.  Brooke  talks  about  Powys’s  ‘vague,  ambiguous 
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.  .  .  “philosophy”  ’  one  doubtless  sees  nothing  unusual  in  his 
choice  of  terms.  On  the  next  page,  however,  we  find  Mr.  Brooke 
pointing  out  that  the  story  of  Glastonbury^  although  it  is  said 
to  take  place  in  ‘the  present’,  is  set  in  a  period  that  is  left  ‘curi¬ 
ously  vague’.  Mr.  Brooke  comments:  ‘This  ambiguity  is 
doubtless  intentional — an  aspect  of  Mr.  Powys’s  daim  to 
“universality”  ’  (48).  Now  here,  I  think,  one  begins  to  feel 
I  stirrings  of  doubt:  for  good  or  ill,  ‘ambiguity’  has  become  a 
critical  term  of  some  importance  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
and  a  critic  who  uses  the  term,  especially  when  he  associates 
t  ‘ambiguity’  with  someone’s  ‘claim  to  universality’,  may  surely 
I  be  expected  to  mean  something  more  than  just  ‘uncertainty’ — 
i  which  is  all  that  is  meant  here.  If  a  writer  is  ‘ambiguous’  simply 
in  virtue  of  a  failure,  or  refusal,  to  tie  his  novel  down  to  a 
[  particular  time  in  history,  then  the  sooner  the  term  is  dropped 
I  from  our  critical  vocabulary  the  better, 
f  I  mention  this  point  not  as  having  importance  in  itself,  but 
j  because  it  suggests  a  certain  lack  of  scrupulosity  in  the  use  of 
critical  terms,  and  this  is  something  that  becomes  very  impor- 
I  tant  later  on.  I  have  said  already  that,  within  a  page  or  two, 

I  Glastonbury  becomes  a  ‘masterpiece’.  It  is  in  this  connection 
I  that  Mr.  Brooke’s  use  of  critical  terms  is  important.  Confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  claiming  that  a  book  of  which  he  has  so 
far  said  little  that  is  good  and  much  that  is  damning  is  a  master¬ 
piece,  Mr.  Brooke  decides  on  shock  tactics — or  perhaps  he  hopes 
that  the  quickness  of  the  hand  will  deceive  the  eye.  Here  is  the 
crucial  passage : 

Judged  by  comparison  with  the  acknowledged  masterpieces 
of  fiction,  A  Glastonbury  Romance  must  be  accounted 
a  disastrously  bad  novel.  It  breaks  every  rule;  its  ‘philo¬ 
sophy’  is  bogus,  its  claims  to  universality  preposterous;  it  is 
a  hotch-potch,  a  vast,  steaming  bouillabaisse  into  which  a 
half-crazed  chef  has  flung  a  whole  larderfull  (sic)  of  ill- 
assorted  condiments.  Yet  it  must,  I  think,  be  described  as 
\  a  masterpiece:  the  great  English  epic  of  sensuality  and 
cerebral  perversion,  an  omnibus-volume  of  inspired 
j  graffiti.  (49) 

I  This  is  rather  like  diving  into  a  swimming-pool  on  a  cold  day : 
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had  we  tried  to  get  in  by  going  down  the  steps  we  probably 
shouldn’t  have  been  able  to  manage  it.  At  all  events,  Mr. 
Brooke,  having  taken  the  plunge,  must  now  swim  if  he  is  not 
to  drown :  some  grounds  must  be  adduced  for  thinking  Glaston¬ 
bury  a  masterpiece.  This  is  done  in  the  last  page  and  a  half  of 
the  seven-page  article. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Brooke  gives  his  reader  some  time  to  re¬ 
cover  :  the  words  immediately  following  the  passage  just  quoted 
are  ‘Mr.  Powys’s  prose  is  full  of  echoes :  of  Hardy,  of  Dickens 
(he  has  much  of  Dickens’s  genius  for  caricature  .  . .).’  Powys  is 
bookish :  ‘his  style  is  really  an  elaborate  and  prolonged  exercise 
in  pastiche,  and  [wait  for  it !  ]  if  I  had  to  pigeon-hole  him  in  the 
archives  of  Eng.  Lit.  [ha!  ha!  the  very  idea],  I  think  I  should 
classify  him  as  one  of  the  great  nonsense-yfnltxs.  Like  Lear, 
like  Carroll  .  .  .  ’  (You  didn’t  expect  that,  did  you?  ‘Collapse 
of  stout  party’.)  But  Mr.  Brooke  is  most  often  reminded  by 
Powys  of  Ronald  Firbank,  and  he  quotes  a  short  passage  to 
show  the  resemblance.  The  fact  that  Powys  takes  his  preten¬ 
tious  nonsense  seriously  does  not  matter :  ‘so,  probably — at  any 
rate  while  he  was  actually  writing — did  Ronald  Firbank’. 

Next  we  get  ‘A  word  about  Powys’s  sense  of  comedy’: 
apparently  ‘his  best  comic  effects  arc  gained  by  his  extraordinary 
relish  for  grotcsqueric  and  physical  ugliness’.  After  a  quotation 
illustrating  this,  Mr.  Brooke  goes  on :  ‘This  aspect  of  Mr.  Powys 
perhaps  owes  something  to  Rabelais . . .  ’  and  of  course  now  the 
trick  is  virtually  done.  Having  started  talking  about  Powys’s 
sources  for  various  important  ‘aspects’  of  his  books,  we  can  con¬ 
tinue  in  this  vein:  we  need  no  longer  worry  whether  these 
qualities  arc  of  value  or  justify  calling  the  book  a  masterpiece : 

This  aspect  of  Mr.  Powys  perhaps  owes  something  to 
Rabelais,  whom  he  greatly  venerates,  and  from  whom,  also, 
he  derives  his  obsession  with  the  twin  functions  of  sex  and 
cxcrcmcntation.  From  Hardy  he  has  borrowed  not  only  his 
comic  peasants  but  also  those  supramundanc  personages 
variously  referred  to  as  ‘invisible  observers’,  ‘celestial 
naturalists’,  etc.  The  following  passage  is  perhaps  worth 
quoting,  illustrating  as  it  docs,  within  the  space  of  a  short 
paragraph,  his  ‘cosmic’  attitude  towards  his  characters,  his 
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freakish,  quasi-pantheistic  view  of  Nature  and  the  debt 
which  he  owes  to  Hardy :  . . .  (50) 

By  the  end  of  the  paragraph  that  Mr.  Brooke  now  quotes,  any 
decent  reader  will  have  ban  so  far  put  off  the  scent  that  he  no 
longer  asks  further  reasons  for  regarding  Glastonbury  as  a 
masterpiece.  Only  ‘the  Blimey  Jims  of  academic  criticism* — as 
another  contributor  to  the  London  Magazine  calls  them — are 
likely  to  query  the  final  paragraph : 

Is  A  Glastonbury  Romance  a  ‘great’  novel?  No,  I  don’t 
think  so;  yet  I  do  believe  it  to  ^  a  work  of  genius  ...  it 
seems  probable  that  the  vast  proportions  of  Glastonbury 
were  necessary,  in  order  that  Mr.  Powys’s  ill-controlled, 
untidy  yet  unique  genius  might  achieve — as  I  think  in  this 
book  it  does  achieve — ^its  full,  mature  flowering.  (51) 

Glastonbury  is  a  masterpiece,  but  it  is  not  a  ‘great’  novel.  On  the 
other  hand  again,  it  is  a  work  in  which  a  unique  genius  (albeit 
ill<ontrolled  and  untidy)  achieves  its  full,  mature  flowering;  a 
full,  mature  flowering,  however,  which  like  all  the  rest  of 
Powys’s  literary  output  ‘seems  a  vast  and  intricate  elaboration 
of  the  erotic  fantasies  of  some  peverse  and  self-consciously 
literary  adolescent'.  No  doubt  the  seeming  self-contradictions 
here  can  be  explained  away  after  a  fashion.  But  isn’t  the  truth 
of  the  matter  that  critical  terms  are  simply  not  being  used  here 
ji  in  a  scrupulous  manner?  It  seems  fairly  clear,  from  what  Mr. 
f  Brooke  says,  that  Glastonbury  is  not  a  great  novel,  nor  even, 
I  most  probably,  a  good  one;  the  writing,  however,  bears  (in 
placesr)  some  resemblances  to  Carroll  and  Firbank  and  this 
(this  alone?)  pleases  Mr.  Brooke.  Something  of  this  kind,  one 
feels,  was  the  reality  of  the  case,  and  it  would  surely  have  been 

(better  to  have  said  so.  And  it  is  perhaps  worth  remarking  at 
this  point  that  this  comment  in  no  way  involves  disagreement — 
academic  versus  non-academic — about  the  critical  approach 
adopted.  In  fact  Mr.  Brooke’s  article  could  easily  have  ban  the 
I  work  of  an  academic  critic,  even  though  the  academic  critic 
nowadays  has  almost  always  had  some  training  in  those 
I  elements  of  his  craft  which  are  teachable,  and  is  therefore  accus- 
1  tomed  to  being  asked  to  use  the  words  ‘genius’,  ‘masterpiece’. 
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etc.,  only  when  he  can  show  something  Uke  adequate  reason 
for  doing  so. 

There  is  another  comment  I  should  Uke  to  make  on  Mr. 
Brooke’s  article,  because  it  brings  me  to  my  next  point.  One 
notices  that  Mr.  Brooke  claims  that  Powys’s  is  a  ‘unique’  genius; 
he  has  to,  because  the  book  ‘breaks  every  rule’  and  is  ‘a  disas¬ 
trously  bad  novel’  if  it  is  ‘judged  by  comparison  with  the 
acknowledged  masterpieces  of  fiction’.  Glastonbury  we  arc  to 
think  of  as  closest  to  the  work  of  Lear,  Carroll  and  Firbank,  but 
essentially  it  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  Now  it  is  certainly  true  that 
great  works  commonly  arc  in  a  class  by  themselves :  genius,  not 
merely  exceptional  genius,  often  snatches  a  grace  beyond  the  ! 
reach  of  art.  But  this  can  be — and  often  is — turned  into  a  means 
of  dodging  critical  judgments  that  the  evidence  would  otherwise 
force  upon  us.  Take  a  bad  novel;  show  that  by  all  ‘ordinary 
standards*  it  is  thoroughly  bad;  then  say  that  of  course  this 
unique  work  is  not  to  be  judged  by  standards  other  than  its 
own;  invent  a  wholly  new  category  of  novel  in  which  excellence 
consists  in  writing  ‘inspired  nonsense’  showing  at  its  comic  best 
when  dealing  with  ‘grotesquerie  and  physical  ugliness’ — and, 
lo  and  behold !  your  bad  novel  is  a  masterpiece. 

The  essential  principle  is  to  avoid  critical  difficulties  by  mul¬ 
tiplying  distinctions.  It  is  very  simple  and,  once  mastered,  can 
be  adapted  to  meet  many  situations.  Indeed,  it  keeps  turning 
up  in  one  form  or  another,  disguised,  for  instance,  in  the  plati¬ 
tudinous  claim  that  ‘you  can’t  judge  a  work  as  though  it  were 
something  quite  other  than  it  is’.  But  there  is  a  risk  of  over-  ! 
doing  it.  Here,  for  instance,  is  Mr.  Maurice  Cranston  getting 
ready  to  defend  Thackeray  against  the  two  charges  that  his 
‘attitude  to  everything  is  ruinously  equivocal’  and  that  ‘his 
novels  are  spoiled  artistically  by  the  intrusion  of  his  commen¬ 
taries’. 

The  defence  of  Thackeray  requires,  I  believe,  that  both 

these  points  should  be  refuted. 


I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need  to  argue  that  Thackeray 
is  ‘as  good  as  Dickens’.  They  arc  novelists  of  altogether 
different  kinds.  (3‘7‘^3) 
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The  rest  of  the  paragraph  is  devoted  to  distinguishing  between 
the  two  men.  After  this,  we  turn  to  deal  with  Thackeray’s 
‘equivocation’.  Why  Dickens’s  name  was  suddenly  brought  up 
or  why,  at  this  point,  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
him  and  Thackeray  is  not  explained.  One  imagines  that  either 
Mr.  Cranston  wanted  to  circumvent  a  critical  comparison  that 
he  felt  might  be  damaging  to  Thackeray  (had  he  felt  it  would 
show  Thackeray’s  superiority  to  Dickens  he  might  surely  have 
pursued  the  comparison  himself)  or  else  the  habit  of  inventing 
‘kinds’  got  the  better  of  him.  The  multiplication  of  needless 
literary  categories,  however,  is  always  stultifying :  critics  should 
not  forget  Occam’s  Razor. 

I  am  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Cranston’s  when  he  deals  with  philo¬ 
sophers  and  ‘thinkers’,  but  his  literary  criticism  commonly 
leaves  almost  everything  to  be  desired.  I  suspect  an  academic 
critic  once  told  him  this,  and  that  the  tribe  as  a  whole  has  not 
been  forgiven :  reviewing  David  Daiches’s  Literary  Essays  he 
says: 

Mr.  Daiches  is  an  English  Literature  don,  but  he  writes 
with  a  modesty  and  quiet  good  manners  rare  in  that  world 
of  letters-to-the-editor  and  anger  where  so  many  academic 
critics  dwell.  (3.10.67) 

1  had  not  thought  academic  life  had  undone  ‘so  many’.  But 
alas,  the  academic  critic  is  not  popular  with  London  Magazine 
contributors.  Mr.  John  Cruickshank,  in  a  letter  to  the  fourth 
number  of  the  London  Magazine  (1.4.76-77),  said  that  he  had 
been  ‘dismayed  by  certain  signs  of  hostility  . . .  towards  univer¬ 
sity  critics’  in  both  the  London  Magazine  and  Encounter.  Mr. 
Lehmann  duly  assured  his  readers  that  contributions  by 
academic  critics  would  be  welcomed,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  has  not  selected  articles  for  publication  on 
their  merits.  The  anti-academic  bias  among  non-academic  con¬ 
tributors,  however,  is  marked  and  should,  I  think,  be  com¬ 
mented  on. 

There  is  no  need  to  document  this  in  detail,  but  I  cannot 
resist  quoting  a  delightful  passage,  not  from  the  London 
Magazine  but  from  a  review  by  Mr.  Hilary  Corke  in  Encounter. 
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There  is  a  disposition  in  the  literary  world  to  regard  lecturers 
in  English  literature — at  least  all  those  in  provincial  universities 
— ^as  Lucky  (or  ‘Blimey’)  Jims.  When  Mr.  Corke  comes  to 
review  That  Uncertain  Feelingy  therefore,  he  cannot  resist  rap¬ 
ping  Mr.  Kingsley  Amis  sharply  on  the  knuckles  for  a  comment 
Dy  his  hero  on  the  ‘nouveau  riche’  (sic)  in  a  pub : 

At  least  this  crowd  has  enough  bad  taste  to  drink  brandy 
before  ‘dinner’. 

Mr.  Corke  wags  a  solemn  finger : 

There  are  (believe  it  or  not,  Mr.  Amis!)  other  reasons  for 
not  drinking  brandy  before  dinner  than  the  desire  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  arbitrary  code  of  an  ancien  regime. 

{Encountery  Oct.  1955,  p.  88) 

Though  trivial  in  itself,  this  sort  of  thing  is  associated  with  a 
feeling,  fairly  general  among  Encounter  and  London  Magazine 
reviewers,  that  there  is  something  graceless  in  worhjngy  as  the 
academic  critic  docs,  at  the  study  of  literature.  The  reviewer 
who  adopts  this  attitude  is  usually  a  dilettante :  he  may  write 
as  a  professional,  but  his  reading  is  conscientiously  amateur; 
literature  and  good  wine  he  uses  indifferently  as  instruments  of 
‘gracious  living’,  which  is  his  defence  against  a  hostile  world. 
The  most  outspoken  expression  of  this  attitude  may  be  found  in 
Mr.  Simon  Raven’s  notorious  letter,  in  the  London  Magazine 
for  October  1955,  about  ‘state-aided  young  men  who  cannot 
afford  a  claret  and  Peacock  approach  to  literature’  (2.10.68). 
However,  this  sort  of  thing  (complete  with  the  reference  to 
wine)  is  surely 

.  .  .  the  language  of  men  who  speak  of  what  they  do  not 
understand;  who  talk  of  Poetry  as  of  a  matter  or  amuse¬ 
ment  and  idle  pleasure;  who  will  converse  with  us  as 
gravely  about  a  taste  for  Poetry,  as  they  express  it,  as  if  it 
were  a  thing  as  indifferent  as  a  taste  for  rope-dancing,  or 
Frontiniac  or  Sherry. 

(Preface  to  the  Lyrical  Balladsy  §  18) 

But  at  another,  and  doubdess  deeper,  level  the  anti-academic 
feeling  seems  to  be  the  result  of  something  like  jealousy.  The 
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The  academic  critic  can,  and  frcqucndy  docs,  refuse  to  review 
a  book  if  he  doesn’t  think  he  can  do  anything  worthwhile 
with  it :  even  if  he  has  the  (to  him  unusual)  prospect  of  being 
paid  for  what  he  writes,  he  doesn’t  rely  on  that  payment  for 
his  bread-and-butter;  a  much  more  important  consideration 
with  him  is  his  reputation  for  decent  work.  But  for  the  reviewer 
whose  reviewing  is  a  means  of  livelihood  the  situation  is  very 
different:  though  he  cannot  be  expected  to  be  interested  in 
everything  he  is  asked  to  review,  neither  can  he  be  expected  to 
refuse  to  review  anything  he  is  offered, 
r  There  is,  of  course,  another  sort  of  economic  pressure  that 
bears  upon  the  professional  reviewer.  As  Mr.  Rayncr  Heppen- 
stall  pointed  out  in  the  Twentieth  Century  for  November  1955 : 

(Connections  of  some  kind  do  .  .  .  seem  to  be  of  unusual 
^  importance  at  the  moment  on  the  literary  scene  .  .  .  The 

,  trouble  must  be  economic  in  part.  Literary  journalism  and 

’  !  publishing  arc  evidently  gentlemanly  occupations,  two  of 

■  the  few  left.  The  cost  of  living  has  risen  beyond  the  reach 

!of  a  small  private  income.  People  who  before  the  war 
wrote  only  for  pin-money,  amusement  and  prestige  in  a 
narrow  circle  must  now  sit  tight  in  the  few  available  full¬ 
time  literary  jobs.  They  cannot  afford  to  quarrel  with  each 
j  ^  other.  (CLVIII,  457) 

f  I  This  again  is  something  that  docs  not,  in  general,  trouble  the 

t  [  academic  critic:  his  security  of  tenure,  though  by  no  means 

complete,  is  not  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  the  views  he  expresses 
)  i  in  print  unless  they  render  him  liable  to  prosecution.  But  Mr. 

I  Hcppcnstall’s  point  is  an  important  one :  ‘They  cannot  afford 

^  1  to  quarrel  with  each  other.’  Isn’t  this  ultimately  the  reason  for 

those  Janus-faced  reviews  where  the  writer,  after  damning  the 
book  by  implication  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  suddenly  turns 
^  round  and  finds  some  trivial  excuse  for  praising  it  to  the  skies? 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  every  time  this  happens  a  reviewer  has 
j  been  subjected  to  direct  pressure :  on  the  contrary,  he  may  do 

i  all  he  can  to  find  something  to  praise  out  of  mere  good- 

I  heartedness,  because  if  he  did  otherwise  someone’s  livelihood 

c  [  might  be  adversely  affected.  A  situation  such  as  Mr.  Heppen- 

e  I  stall  describes  easily  gives  rise  to  an  impalpable  code  of  behaviour 
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— a  code  which  will  be  obeyed  even  bv  those  not  themselves  I 
subject  to  the  pressures  which  led  to  its  rormulation — according  L 
to  which  it  is  in  rather  bad  taste  to  criticise  a  book  adversely  if  i 
you  can  possibly  avoid  doing  so.  It  seems  clear  that  this  sort  of  | 
attitude  does  exist  and  that  it  operates  to  the  prejudice  of  a  great  ' 
deal  of  reviewing.  How  otherwise  account  for  Mr.  Jocelyn 
Brooke’s  astonismng  volte-face  in  his  article  on  Glastonbury} 

Or  for  this,  from  a  review  by  Mr.  Rex  Warner  of  Mr.  C.  Day 
Lewis’s  Collected  Poems  7954 : 

...  the  writing  is  indeed  admirable,  and,  when  one  sees  so 
much  of  it  gathered  together  in  one  volume,  the  faults  one 
sees,  or  thinks  that  one  sees,  become  (as  in  the  case  of 
Hardy’s  poems)  rather  endearing  than  repulsive.  (2.3.86)  I 

This  reminds  me  of  the  old  story  about  the  man  who  thought  I 
that  large  chain-stores  make  a  loss  on  every  item  they  sell.  ‘But  f 
they  make  big  profits,’  he  added,  ‘because  they  sell  so  many  of 
each.’  No  doubt  Mr.  WWner  and  Mr.  Day  Lewis  know  each 
other  personally,  but  there  is  no  need  to  impute  some  sort  of 
skullduggery  to  account  for  this  passage.  Mr.  Warner  is  a 
generous  and  kind-hearted  critic  who  believes — as  I  can  acknow¬ 
ledge  with  gratitude  from  personal  experience — in  encouraging 
the  young  writer  rather  than  in  finding  fault  with  his  work. 
One  would  not  dispute  with  him  over  this;  but  Mr.  Day  Lewis 
is  beyond  needing  encouragement,  and  even  if  he  were  not  I 
doubt  if  anyone  should  be  encouraged  in  print  by  favourable 
comments  that  he  does  not  really  deserve.  The  task  of  a 
reviewer  in  the  periodical  press  is  to  inform  the  public,  not  to 
nurse  writers. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  one  need  not  take  too  seriously  the 
allegations  about  a  ‘London  literary  racket’.  It  is  true  that  much 
that  is  bad  is  undeservedly  praised.  And  it  is  true  too  that  there 
exists  a  sort  of  inverted  critical  vocabulary  the  function  of  which 
(‘la  parole  a  etc  donnee  ^  I’homme  pour  deguiser  sa  pens^e*)  is 
to  conceal  thought,  not  to  communicate  it — and  in  particular  to 
conceal  critical  misgivings.  Witness  Mr.  G.  S.  Fraser : 

Mr.  Ernest  Frost’s  novel,  an  upper-middlebrow  tear-jerker, 
is  what  the  boys  in  the  racket  ^1  ‘sensitively  written’ :  and 
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in  plot  it  is  what  /  call  ‘Pilc-on-thc-good-old-agony !’ 

{Encounter y  Nov.  1955,  p.  92) 

But  I  should  attribute  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  reviewing  not 
to  skullduggery,  nor — essentially — to  incompetence,  but  to  a 
natural  tendency  not  to  be  rude  where  someone’s  livelihood 
may  be  adversely  affected  (especially  when,  in  many  cases,  it 
might  be  one’s  own  turn  next).  Ttiis  is  not  wholly  ignoble: 
to  pervert  the  tag,  the  worst  things  are  corruptions  of  the  best; 
a  little  straightforward  bribery  and  corruption  might  in  the  end 
be  healthier  than  this  gendemanly  habit  of  ‘agreeing  to  differ’ 
instead  of  conscientiously  giving  one’s  opinion  and  being  pre¬ 
pared  to  stand  by  it. 

Perhaps  I  should  offer  some  evidence  for  suggesting  that  in¬ 
competence  is  not  really  the  root  of  the  matter,  especially  as  this 
explanation  has  been  most  strongly  urged  by  Mr.  John  Wain  in 
his  ‘Writer’s  Prospect’  (London  Magazine y  November  1956.) 
Mr.  Wain  writes : 

Meanwhile,  good  criticism  is  frighteningly  rare.  Speaking 
for  myself,  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  trust  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  people  who,  among  us,  have  charge  of  this 
important  function.  So  many  of  the  people  who  make  a 
living,  or  part  of  a  living,  from  having  dieir  opinions  of 
books  printed  and  circulated,  the  people  whose  collective 
impact  constitutes  ‘literary  opinion’  do  not — to  be  frank — 
possess  even  ordinary  competence.  (3.11.63) 

Criticism  that  makes  any  claims  to  be  ‘definitive’  is,  of  course, 
as  anyone  who  has  attempted  it  knows,  fantastically  difficult  to 
achieve.  But  reviewing — trying  to  give  the  reader  some  idea 
of  the  character  and  quality  of  a  book  so  that  he  has  a  chance 
of  judging  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  worth  bothering  with — is 
surely,  given  sensitivity  and  intelligence,  comparatively  easy. 
The  discriminations  that  have  to  be  made  are  on  a  much  lower 
level,  and  the  difficulty  of  communicating  them  is  correspond¬ 
ingly  reduced.  Many  people  are  quite  capable  of  this.  It  isn’t 
incompetence  we  have  to  fear  but  lack  of  interest,  lack  of  the 
feeling  that  what  the  reviewer  is  saying  matters.  It  is  remarkable 
how  good  a  reviewer,  whose  work  has  never  before  stood  out 
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from  the  undistinguished  ruck,  can  suddenly  become  when  for 
once  he  has  to  deal  with  a  subject  that  he  really  cares  about. 
Here  is  a  passage  which  surprised  me  by  its  quality  when  I  first 
read  it.  It  is  by  Mr.  Idris  Parry  whose  work,  I  must  confess,  had 
never  before  struck  me  as  notably  different  from  that  of  his 
fellow-contributors :  he  is  talking  about  Hans  Hellmut  Kirst’s 
Zero  Eight  Fifteen : 

What  of  the  claim  that  its  popularity  in  Germany  reflects 
a  general  revulsion  against  militarism.^  This  would  be  true 
if  the  book  were  anti-militaristic.  But  it  is  not.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  author  sat  down  to  write  a  book 
which  should  express  his  disgust  with  army  life.  He  tells 
us  this,  again  and  again,  through  more  than  one  character. 
But  there  is  a  difference  between  what  he  says  and  what  he 
does.  In  fiction  we  are  not  convinced  by  statement.  Even 
politicians  have  grasped  that.  We  thrive  on  the  fable,  the 
illuminating  fancy,  character  in  action.  There  we  find 
truth,  and  the  truth  about  Kirst’s  fable,  what  he  docs,  is 
not  equivalent  to  what  he  says.  The  whole  mood  of  the 
work  is  one  of  nostalgic  admiration  for  the  pleasant 
memories  and  good  qualities  of  soldiering.  Nobody  who 
reads  this  book  is  likely  to  be  convinced  that  soldiering  is  a 
harsh  existence.  And  the  reason  is  that  all  the  characters, 
bullies  included,  are  musical-comedy  types.  Even  the  regi¬ 
mental  sergeant-major  talks  like  a  baritone.  They  don’t 
really  mean  what  they  say;  it’s  all  part  of  a  great  big  lovable 
act.  If  a  man  is  killed  in  Russia  we  don’t  worry:  he’ll 
recover  in  the  wings.  By  the  second  volume  Gunner  Asch 
is  a  sergeant.  The  hero  who  mutinies  is  not  shot  but  pro¬ 
moted,  because  he  has  mutinied  against  inefficient  soldier¬ 
ing,  not  against  soldiering  itself.  The  popularity  of  this 
novel  in  Germany  is  certainly  revealing,  but  not  in  the  way 
German  publicists  would  have  us  believe.  (3*5*8i  &  83) 

Now  I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  is  criticism  without  short¬ 
comings.  But  I  am  suggesting  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  reviewer 
who  is  doing  his  job  very  well.  And  I  suggest  also  that  the 
fairly  elementary  level  at  which  this  criticism  operates  is  one 
that  is  proper  to  reviewing  (at  least  to  this  kind  of  reviewing) 
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and  one  that  is  well  within  the  scope  of  a  majority  of  those  who 
review  for  the  London  Magazine  (and  for  Encounter)  whenever 
they  are  really  concerned  about  what  they  arc  saying.  Mr. 
Stephen  Spender,  for  instance,  is  not,  in  my  judgment,  an  im¬ 
peccable  reviewer,  but  when  he  is  really  annoyed  he  can  produce 
admirably  pointed  ‘bitchy’  stuff — like  his  review  of  books  of 
poetry  by  Ronald  Duncan,  Norman  Nicholson  and  Jonathan 
Griffin  in  the  London  Magazine  for  December  1955  (2.12.77-82). 
In  Encounter^  too,  we  find  such  things  as  Mr.  Angus  Wilson’s 
review  of  isherwood’s  The  World  in  the  Evening  which,  though 
it  falls  over  itself  at  the  end  to  be  as  nice  as  possible  to  Ishcrwo<^, 
makes  comments  on  the  book  in  the  light  of  which  all  the 
earlier  work  is,  I  believe,  most  illuminatingly  seen.  {Encounter, 
August  1954,  pp.  62-68) 

It  may  perhaps  be  pointed  out  that  the  examples  of  good 
reviewing  I  have  cited  all  criticise  adversely  the  works  with 
which  they  deal.  But  there  is,  as  I  have  shown,  much  induce¬ 
ment  to  praise  unwarrantably,  so  that  hostile  notices  arc  corres¬ 
pondingly  more  likely  to  represent  the  critic’s  real  opinion.  And 
a  good  book  is,  after  all,  very  much  the  exception.  This  raises 
another  important  point.  The  continuing  torrent  of  indifferent 
books  leads  to  the  debasement  of  critical  standards.  A  critic 
whose  reviews  seem  always  to  be  hostile  makes  himself  un¬ 
popular  with  many  people,  not  least  with  his  readers  who  say 
to  themselves,  ‘Nothing  is  ever  good  enough  for  him,’  and 
eventually  take  no  further  notice  of  what  he  says.  But  even  if 
external  pressures  are  resisted,  reading  bad  books  is  like  reading 
bad  examination  papers :  it  makes  one  unduly  grateful  for  the 
occasional  mediocrity  that  comes  along.  To  quote  John  Wain 
once  more : 

...  the  volume  of  rubbish  begins  to  mount,  or,  if  not 

actually  to  mount,  to  be  taken  more  and  more  seriously. 

(3.11.60) 

Critical  standards  are  generated  out  of  the  study  of  literature, 
and  the  study  of  bad  books  generates  inferior  standards.  Books 
are  no  longer  seen  in  the  perspective  of  the  great  writers  of  the 
past — this  is  one  of  the  most  notable  characteristics  of  the  criti¬ 
cism  in  the  London  Magazine :  except  for  a  few  prestige  figures 
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like  Henry  James,  our  greatest  writers  might  almost  have  never 
existed.  The  perspective,  such  as  it  is,  is  provided  by  the  latest 
modish  novels,  and  the  encounter  with  more  exacting  standards 
is  carefully  avoided.  In  his  ‘Foreword’  to  the  issue  of  thr 
London  Magazine  for  October  1955,  Mr.  Lehmann  laments 
that 


Anyone  . . .  who  was  a  keen  reader  in  the  twenties  can  . . . 
remember  novels  [and  other  literary  works]  ...  as  skilful, 
imaginative  and  original  as  any  that  are  highly  praised 
to-day  (with  a  guarantee  of  permanence  offered  by  serious 
critics),  which  arc  totally  unknown  to  anyone  under  the  age 
of  thirty.  (2.10.11) 

He  pleads  that  these  works  arc  ‘still  capable  of  giving  pleasure 
and  enlarging  the  imagination’  and  adds  that  although  he 
doesn’t  advocate  ‘a  raking  over  of  the  rubbish  heaps  of  the 
recent  past’  he  would  warn  us  ‘against  the  ossification  of  nar¬ 
rowly  exclusive  orthodoxies’  and  remind  us  ‘how  much  we  arc 
missing  if  we  refuse  to  stray  from  the  highroads  of  literary 
appreciation’.  I  have  no  wish  to  deny  that  judgments  can  be  too 
inflexible,  that  orthodoxies  can  be  rigid,  and  that  never  to  stray 
from  the  ‘highroads’  would  probably  be  to  be  rather  less  than 
human.  But  I  think  one  notices,  in  what  Mr.  Lehmann  says, 
a  tendency  to  pitch  standards  too  low :  ‘skilful’,  ‘imaginative’, 
‘original’, ‘capable  of  giving  pleasure  and  enlarging  the  imagina¬ 
tion’ — this  surely  is  little  more  elevated  than  the  doctrines  of  the 
Schools  of  Fiction-Writing  which  advertise  so  liberally  in  the 
pages  of  the  London  Magazine.  Skill  can  be  more  or  less  taken 
for  granted  in  the  modern  novelist  who  achieves  publication. 
Conscious  pursuit  of  originality  is  almost  as  self-defeating  as  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  ‘Imagination’  as  used  here  seems  to  differ 
little  from  ‘fantasy’.  And  ‘capable  of  giving  pleasure’ — well, 
perhaps  I  may  quote  an  admirable  passage  from  Mr.  Roy 
Fuller :  reviewing  Mr.  John  Hayward’s  Penguin  Boo\  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Versey  he  writes : 


.  .  .  [these  arc  the]  opening  words  of  Mr.  Hayward’s 
introduction :  ‘The  chief,  if  not  the  only  end  of  poetry, 
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Drydcn  said,  is  to  delight.  It  is  with  this  end  in  view  that 
the  following  selection  of  English  poetry  has  been  made*. 
We  must  not  be  seduced  by  the  authority  of  Dryden’s  name 
from  thinking  that  first  sentence  other  than  pretty  fair  rub¬ 
bish.  Critics  (and  even  poets)  may  rationalize  the  existence 
of  a  body  of  poetic  art  by  adducing  cx  post  facto  a  simple 
reason  for  it,  but  such  a  reason  will  rarely  bear  much  relation 
to  the  complicated  business  of  bringing  the  art  into  being. 
Good  poets  write  for  fame  and  money;  because  of  politics, 
love,  deficiency :  it  is  only  bad  poets  who  write  ‘to  delight’. 
And  even  if  one  assumes  that  Dryden  and  Mr.  Hayward 
are  subsuming  under  the  term  all  the  aesthetic  pleasures  a 
reader  may  hope  to  gain  from  poetry,  ‘delight’  seems  to  me 
a  tepid  and  dangerous  touchstone,  likely  to  lead  to  a  rigid 
and  too  narrow  conception  of  the  purpose,  language  and 
subject  matter  of  poetry.  (3.12.83  &  85) 

Those  who  see  nothing  in  this  comment  but  a  puritanical  ‘dis- 
tmst  of  pleasure’  are  not  likely  to  be  moved  by  any  argument  to 
the  contrary.  But  literature  is  valuable  for  more  important 
reasons  than  its  capacity  to  give  pleasure.  Literature  bears  inti¬ 
mately  upon  life,  and  in  literature,  as  in  life,  ‘delight’  is  ‘a  tepid 
and  dangerous  touchstone’.  To  make  it  a  touchstone  is  to  pitch 
one’s  standards  too  low :  in  the  study  of  literature,  it  is  to  make 
an  end  of  what  is  really  only  a  concomitant. 

I  should  like,  before  concluding,  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Fuller 
as  a  reviewer.  Apart  from  the  one  I  have  quoted,  he  has  con¬ 
tributed  many  reviews  to  the  London  Magazine^  few  of  them 
less  than  good  and  many  of  them  excellent.  Critical  perception 
apart — and  there  is  no  lack  of  it  in  his  work — there  is  a  con¬ 
scientiousness,  in  the  best  sense,  in  his  approach,  which  should 
recommend  him  to  anyone  who  takes  criticism  seriously. 

In  all  this,  I  may  seem  to  have  said  too  little  about  Encounter 
and  the  Twentieth  Century.  Encounter,  however,  is  in  most 
important  respects  too  like  the  London  Magazine — so  far  as  its 
purely  literary  reviewing  goes — to  need  much  special  comment. 
The  fiction  is  reviewed  mainly  by  Mr.  Hilary  Corke  and  Mr. 
Angus  Wilson,  helped  from  time  to  time  by  other  writers,  not¬ 
ably  Mr.  Christopher  Sykes.  The  poetry,  for  the  past  year 
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or  SO,  has  been  reviewed  almost  exclusively  by  Mr.  David 
Wright. 

The  Twentieth  Century  is  so  totally  unlike  the  other  two  that 
to  do  it  justice  would  have  required  a  separate  article.  Nonethe¬ 
less  it  seems  worth  saying  that  it  is  easily  the  best  of  the  three. 
Even  the  format  is  attractive,  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
double  columns  of  Encounter,  and  the — to  me —  self-conscious 
typeface  of  the  London  Magazine  which  has  all  the  air  of  expect¬ 
ing  to  be  looked  at  rather  than  to  be  read.  The  bulk  of  the  books 
reviewed  are  briefly  noticed  in  the  regular  section  of  short  book 
reviews  of  which  I  have  spoken  already.  The  occasional  article- 
reviews  are  usually  excellent  and  are  clearly  done  by  people  who 
do  not  think  that  because  criticism  is  a  second-order  activity  it 
is  therefore  a  second-rate  one :  that  is  to  say,  there  is  none  of  tiiat. 
latent  hostility  to  all  criticism  whatsoever  that  lingers  in  the 
pages  of  the  London  Magazine.  Among  these  longer  pieces,  I 
liked  particularly  Mr.  Denis  Donoghue’s  review  of  Mr.  Lionel 
Trilling’s  The  Opposing 'Self  in  the  number  for  October,  1955 
[CLVIII,  376-83],  but  the  general  standard  is  so  high  that  it  is 
perhaps  invidious  to  pick  out  particular  articles  for  commenda¬ 
tion,  when  it  is  not  possible  to  give,  in  detail,  one’s  reason  for 
doing  so. 

It  is  often  said  that  what  a  man  believes  is  not  what  he  says 
he  believes,  but  what  he  acts  on.  Those  who  take  this  view  may 
possibly  be  interested  in  the  practical  steps  I  shall  take  as  a 
result  of  studying  these  journals.  They  are  two.  I  shall  sec 
whether  Mr.  Roy  Fuller’s  poetry  is  as  good  as  his  reviewing. 
And  I  shall  take  out  a  subscription  to  the  Twentieth  Century. 
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E.  L.  Voynich:  A  Forgotten  English  Novelist 

ARNOLD  KETTLE 

It  is  not  easy,  in  calling  attention  to  a  neglected  minor  writer, 
to  strike  the  right  note.  A  timid  deprecation  is  as  tempting  as 
excessive  enthusiasm.  1  might  as  well  at  the  beginning  then  set 
the  bounds  on  my  claims  for  E.  L.  Voynich.  She  seems  to  me  a 
writer  of  some  general,  though  unconscious,  historical  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  development  of  the  English  novel  at  the  turn  of 
this  century  and  to  have  produced  one  novel — The  Gadfly 
(1897) — of  great  intrinsic  interest  and  power. 

The  Gadfly  was  a  famous  and  popular  book  in  its  own  day. 
Published  in  1897,  it  reached  eight  impressions  in  four  years.  It 
was,  in  particular,  widely  read  in  the  Labour  movement  until 
well  into  the  1920s,  and  if  you  mention  it  to-day  to  an  old 
socialist  the  chances  are  that  he  will  have  read  it.  It  is  still  widely 
current  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  almost  every  Russian  at  all 
interested  in  literature  has  read  the  book.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
socialist  novel  and  was  certainly  not  regarded  as  such  by  the 
periodicals  which  reviewed  it  favourably  in  1897  or  by  an  eccen¬ 
tric  like  Fr.  Rolfe  who  refers  to  the  book  in  his  Hadrian  the 
Seventh  (1904).  (‘It  is  doubtful  whether  Man  ever  mentally  knew 
Woman.  It  is  certain  that  Woman  never  knew  Man :  except  in 
cases  of  occession — the  author  of  The  Gadfly  for  example’,  p.  12 
Phoenix  Library  ed.  1929.) 

Ethel  Lillian  Boole,  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  mathematician, 
had  married  a  young  Polish  exile  named  Habdank-Woynicz 
who  became  a  naturalised  British  subject  and  adopted  an  angli¬ 
cised  spelling  of  his  name.  Wilfred  Michael  Voynich  was  clearly 
very  much  the  Eastern  European  intellectual,  whose  interests 
included  bibliography,  politics  and  the  natural  sciences.  In  1885, 
when  he  was  twenty,  he  was  arrested  for  participation  in  the 
Polish  national  movement  against  the  Czarist  government,  was 
kept  without  trial  in  a  fortress  in  Warsaw  used  for  political 
prisoners  and  then  sent  to  Siberia,  escaping  to  England  in  1890. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Voynich’s  impulse  as  a 
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writer  sprang  predominantly  from  her  relationship  with  such  a 
man.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  interest  of  her  work  can  be  traced 
back  very  obviously  to  this  one  factor :  the  impact  of  the  values 
and  experiences  or  a  powerful  and  heroic  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  upon  a  sensitive  and  aspiring  young  woman  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  middle  class  of  late-Victorian  England.  It  is  rather  as 
though  Dorothea  Casaubon’s  Will  Ladislaw  had  been  a  real  live 
revolutionary  Polish  Emigre  instead  of  a  milk-and-water 
idealised  aesthete. 


The  crisis  of  the  European  novel  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century — how  to  develop  the  novel  of  Balzac  and  Turgenev  and 
Dickens? — is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  crisis  of  bourgeois 
society.  The  very  greatest  writers  of  the  period — ^Tolstoy  and 
Dostoievsky  (and  in  the  drama  Ibsen) — ^were  of  course  well 
aware  of  this  and  their  work  somehow,  in  the  intricate  ways  of 


art,  fully  measures  up  to  the  time  and  in  some  sense  meets  its  j  dca 

challenge.  Even  Flaubert,  whom  it  is  easy  to  do  down,  measures  do 
up  in  an  odd  negative  way  through  the  intensity  of  his  dedica-  I 

tion  to  his  dislikes.  But  in  Britain,  after  Dickens  and  Emily  of^ 

Bronte,  there  is  really  nobody :  nobody  until  Conrad  and  by 

Lawrence.  Or,  rather,  there  is  James  and  Meredith  and  Hardy  her 

and  Butler,  all  somebodies  but  a  bit  off-centre;  and  there  is  hav 

George  Eliot.  Dai 

Meredith  and  Butler  in  Beauchamp’s  Career  and  The  Way  ort 
of  All  Flesh  take  pot-shots  at  the  target  and  score  inners.  One 
respects  their  aim.  But  their  books  are  rather  thin.  They  know  Eli( 

where  to  aim  but  too  much  of  life  eesapes.  Perhaps  it  is  they  at  t 

themselves  who  do  not  measure  up.  With  James  it  is  different.  Hci 

He  starts  off  with  the  enormous  disadvantage  of  being  American 
and  a  bit  of  a  snob  (it  is  the  combination  that  sets  the  odds 
against  him).  But  he  is  very  great  and  very  intelligent,  and  had 
he  lived  twenty  years  earlier  he  might  have  been  a  greater 
Balzac.  As  it  is,  he  builds  up  something  wonderful  irremedi¬ 
ably  infected  with  decay.  He  is  a  great  bourgeois  novelist  when 
that  was  no  longer  a  possible  thing  to  be,  though  Proust  should 
have  the  honour  of  being  the  very  last  of  the  breed.  As  for  The 

Hardy,  he  is  more  like  Butler  and  Meredith,  but  bigger.  He  i , 
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I  saw  what  was  happening  but  saw  it  trom  a  standpoint  that 
f  limited  his  view  raAer  drastically  and  infected  his  art.  There 
j  is  something  provincial  as  well  as  regional  about  Hardy’s  novels. 
I  Like  Jude  himself,  they  lack  a  certain  stuffing. 

,  There  remains  George  Eliot  and  her  admirable  qualities.  She 
is  the  biggest  of  the  late-Victorian  novelists,  wide  in  her  sym¬ 
pathies,  deep  in  her  understanding,  wise,  humane,  with  all  the 
Tolstoyan  virtues — until  one  actually  comes  to  compare  her  with 
Tolstoy.  And  then  one  has  the  sense  of  something  missing, 
something  vital  in  the  most  precise  sense.  There  is  life  there 
all  right,  in  Middlemarch  especially,  but  it  is  life  that  lacks 
some&ng — how  shall  we  describe  it? — vibrancy,  immediacy, 
extremity  perhaps?  ‘How  far  apart  all  the  houses  are’  someone 
has  excellently  said.  Everything  matters  in  Middlemarch^  but 
;  it  matters  a  little  ponderously,  a  little  distantly  even,  in  the  way 
‘important  issues’,  ‘moral  decisions’,  ‘serious  questions’,  ‘cul¬ 
tural  crises’  matter :  in  the  way  things  matter —  to  be  a  good 
deal  less  than  fair — in  Times  leaders.  Yes,  they  do  matter;  but 
do  they  matter  quite  like  that? 

It  seems  to  me  that  George  Eliot,  who  understood  the  world 

I  of  Victorian  England  so  well,  is  ultimately  too  much  got  down 
by  that  world,  accepts  just  a  little  too  much.  That  is  why  her 
heroes  and  heroines  (heroes  especially)  tend  to  be  idealized,  to 
have  a  touch  of  wishful  thinking  about  them :  Adam,  Maggie, 
Daniel  Deronda,  Will  Ladislaw.  They  are  not  good  enough — 
or  too  good. 

It  is  so  easy  to  be  hypnotised  by  the  ‘wisdom’  of  George 
Eliot  that  a  couple  of  remarks  of  Bernard  Shaw’s  are  perhaps 
at  this  point  worth  quoting.  One  comes  from  a  discussion  of 
=  Henry  James’s  play  Guy  Domville : 

*  ‘Mr.  Henry  James’s  intellectual  fastidiousness  remains  un- 

I  touched  by  the  resurgent  energy  and  wilfulness  of  the  new 

spirit.  It  takes  us  back  to  the  exhausted  atmosphere  of 
^  George  Eliot,  Huxley  and  Tyndall,  instead  of  thrusting  us 

f  forward  into  the  invigorating  strife  raised  by  Wagner,  Ibsen 
I  and  Sudermann.’‘ 

r  I  The  second  is  from  a  letter  written  in  1882  which  describes  the 

f  j  *  Our  Theatres  in  the  Nineties,  Vd.  I,  p.  19^. 
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effect  on  Shaw  of  a  meeting  he  went  to  at  which  Henry  George 
spoke : 

‘It  flashed  on  me  then  for  the  first  time  that  “the  conflict 
between  religion  and  science”,  ...  the  overthrow  of  the 
Bible,  the  higher  education  of  women,  Mill  on  Liberty,  and 
all  the  storm  that  raged  round  Darwin,  Tyndall,  Huxley, 
Spencer  and  the  rest,  on  which  I  had  brought  myself  up 
intellectually,  was  a  mere  middle-class  business.  Suppose 
it  could  have  produced  a  nation  of  Matthew  Arnolds  and 
George  Eliots — you  may  well  shudder  .  .  .  ’* 

Now  I  am  not  quoting  Shaw  as  a  great  literary  critic  nor  claim¬ 
ing  his  artistic  superiority  to  George  Eliot  nor  underwriting  all 
the  judgments  made  and  implied  in  these  two  passages.  But  I 
believe  they  say  (and,  perhaps  more  valuable,  give  the  feeling 
of)  something  important.  If  one  doesn’t  understand  at  some 
level  what  Shaw  meant  in  coupling  George  Eliot  and  Matthew 
Arnold  and  linking  thein  with  the  phrase  ‘a  mere  middle-class 
business’,  I  don’t  think  one  will  be  likely  to  see  what  I  am 
getting  at  when  I  refer  to  George  Eliot’s  limitations  in  particular 
and  suggest  that  there  was  no  great  novelist  between  Dickens 
and  Conrad.  I  think,  besides,  that  Shaw,  with  his  talk  of  ‘the 
new  spirit’  (the  sort  of  thing  that  doesn’t  go  down  too  well  in 
literary  circles  these  days)  and  his  sense  of  the  limitations  of 
latter-day  bourgeois  literature,  had  got  hold  of  something  which 
most  literary  critics  have  ignored — to  their  cost.  And  I  don’t 
think  what  he  had  got  hold  of  can  be  brushed  aside  as  ‘non¬ 
literary’.  When  he  talks  of  the  ‘resurgent  energy’  of  such  a 
writer  as  Ibsen  the  judgment  is  not  extra-literary.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  has  put  his  finger  on  the  very  quality  in  which,  fw 
instance,  Tolstoy’s  novels  as  literature  excel  George  Eliot’s. 

Will  Ladislaw  is  of  Polish  origin;  Mrs.  Voynich  married  a 
Pole;  Conrad  was  a  Pole.  I  am  not  proposing  any  mystic  sig¬ 
nificance,  but  I  am  proposing  something  rather  more  than 
chance. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  entirely  fortuitous  that  George  Eliot  in  her 
attempt  to  provide  the  aspiring  Dorothea  (her  modern  Saint 
Theresa)  with  a  worthy  mate  should  have  made  the  young  man 

*  Quoted  by  A.  West,  A  Good  Man  Fallen  Among  Fabians  (1950),  p.  22. 
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a  Pole,  though  in  fact  his  national  origin  has  very  little  signifi¬ 
cance  in  Mtddlemarch.  Ladislaw’s  apparent  qualifications  for 
Dorothea  lie  in  the  romantic  poverty  of  his  youth  and  his  artistic 
pretentions  rather  than  in  any  national  associations. 

‘  .  I  never  knew  much  of  my  father,  beyond  what  my 

mother  told  me;  but  he  inherited  the  musical  talents.  1 
remember  his  slow  walk  and  his  long  thin  hands;  and  one 
day  remains  with  me  when  he  was  lying  ill,  and  I  was  very 
hungry,  and  had  only  a  little  bit  of  bread.” 

“Ah,  what  a  different  life  from  mine!”  said  Dorothea 
with  keen  interest,  clasping  her  hands  in  her  lap.  “I  have 
always  had  too  much  of  everything  ...”’* 

The  young  man  is  a  rebel  and  this  attracts  Dorothea : 

‘  “  ...  You  see  I  come  of  rebellious  blood  on  both  sides,” 
Will  ended,  smiling  brighdy  at  Dorothea,  while  she  was 
still  looking  with  serious  intentness  before  her,  like  a  child 
seeing  a  drama  for  the  first  time.’* 

But  he  is  not  of  course  in  any  sense  a  political  exile  and  ends  as 
‘an  ardent  public  man,  working  well  in  those  times  when  re¬ 
forms  were  begun  with  a  young  hopefulness  of  immediate  good 
which  has  been  much  checked  in  our  days,  and  getting  at  last 
returned  to  Parliament  by  a  constituency  who  paid  his  ex¬ 
penses.’*  But  the  tinge  of  foreignness  about  Ladislaw,  which 
gives  him  a  kind  of  romantic  glamour,  is  essential  to  the  part 
nc  has  to  play  in  the  novel.  Ladislaw  could  not,  if  he  were  to 
fulfil  his  part  in  Dorothea’s  story,  be  an  Englishman  any  more 
than  Turgenev’s  Insarov  in  On  The  Eve  could  be  a  Russian. 

The  parallel  here  is  interesting.  Elena  in  On  The  Eve  is  a 
heroine  very  much  of  the  mould  of  Dorothea :  ardent,  inexperi¬ 
enced,  desperately  seeking  activities  and  values  to  which  she  can 
whole-heartedly  devote  her  eager  soul.  And  Elena  finds  fulfil¬ 
ment  (though  a  tragic  one)  in  her  love  for  Insarov  the  Bulgarian, 
who  has  what  all  the  young  Russians  lack — a  firm,  enduring, 
selfless  purpose,  a  ‘cause’ :  the  liberation  of  Bulgaria.  And  On 
^  The  Eve  is  firm,  assured,  convincing  at  precisely  the  point  where 

1’  Even-man  ed.  Vol.  I,  p.  302-3. 

*  Evenman  ed.  Vol.  I,  p.  320-3. 

» Ibid.  Vd.  II,  p.  361. 
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the  Dorothea  section  of  Middlemarch  becomes  vague  and 
romantic.  Elena’s  aspiring  soul  achieves — one  might  say — an 
objective  correlative  which  gives  her  and  the  novel  a  firm  artis¬ 
tic  truth.  But  even  Turgenev  had  his  work  cut  out  to  present 
Insarov  with  sufficient  conviction  and  does  not  indeed  make  a 
fully  rounded  figure  of  him,  a  point  well  noted  by  N.  A. 
Dobrolyubov  in  one  of  the  classic  pieces  of  novel  criticism  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  a  review  entided  When  Will  the  Day 
Come?  which  analyses  Turgenev’s  novel  with  superb  insight 
and  poses  as  a  key  critical  issue  the  question :  why  was  Insarov 
not  a  Russian? 

Turgenev’s  hero  could  not  be  a  Russian,  could  only  be  a  Bul¬ 
garian  or  a  Serb  because,  as  Dobrolyubov  puts  it  (in  i860), 
although  ‘people  like  him  are  born  in  Russia  in  no  small  number 
.  .  .  they  cannot  develop  as  freely  and  express  themselves  as 
frankly  as  Insarov  does’.*  In  other  words,  the  Russian  bourgeois 
intelligentsia  was  incapable  (it  is  of  course  a  recurring  theme  in 
Tchekov)  of  producing  heroes  of  the  stamp  of  Insarov,  the 
revolutionary,  the  liberator. 

It  was  an  instinct  akin  to  Turegnev’s  that  made  George  Eliot 
give  Will  Ladislaw  a  Polish  name,  the  instinct  that  told  her 
that  out  of  the  Middlemarch  bourgeoisie  could  come  no  hero 
of  her  time.  And  she  as  an  artist,  like  Dorothea  as  a  character, 
needed  a  hero.  But  she  could  not  find  one,  only  an  idealised 
milk-and-water  aesthete.  And  this  search  for  a  hero  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  artistic  problems  of  the  nineteenth-century  novel. 

Mrs.  Voynich’s  second  novel,  ]ac\  Raymond — it  is  not,  on 
the  whole,  a  success — is  the  story  of  an  ill-treated  boy,  a  social 
rebel,  who  is  saved  from  his  loneliness  and  unhappiness  and 
becomes  a  useful  and  balanced  member  of  society,  a  doctor. 
Despite  many  faults  it  is  an  interesting  book,  if  only  for  two 
reasons.  Jack  Raymond  himself  is  a  type  recurring  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth-century  novel :  the  dark,  gipsy-like  rebel  who  is  at  once 
outlaw  and  potential  hero.  He  is  the  Whistler,  Effie  Deans’s 
lost  child  in  The  Heart  of  Midlothian;  he  is  related  to  the 
Artful  Dodger  and  to  the  less  down-trodden  of  Dickens’s  waifs; 
he  turns  up  of  course  in  Matthew  Arnold  and  later  in  D.  H. 
Lawrence.  He  is  a  kind  of  folk-hero  too:  the  raggle-taggle  I 

•  N.  A.  Dobrolyubov,  Selected  Philosophical  Essays,  trans.  Finebcrg  (1948),  p.  411- 
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gipsy  for  whom  the  lady  deserts  her  lord;  the  hero  of  a  dozen 
folk-songs  from  I  l^nou/  where  I’m  going  to  The  Collier  Laddie  J 
But  his  most  triumphant  manifestation  in  the  nineteenth  century 
is  as  Heathcliff,  reoel-hero  and  neurotic-villain,  desperately  ill- 
treated  by  conventional  society  and  wreaking  a  passionate  and 
ultimately  inadequate  vengeance  on  the  oppressors. 

Jack  Raymond  has  all  the  characteristics,  including  the  phy¬ 
sique  of  this  type.  His  generous  instincts  have  been  perverted 
by  the  ill-treatment  of  his  austere  and  sadistic  uncle  (a  clergy¬ 
man)  and  the  feeble  compliance  of  his  aunt.  He  is  on  the  way 
to  becoming  as  neurotic  and  anti-social  as  his  ancestors.  But  he 
is  saved  from  a  life  of  frustration  and  rebellion  not  by  the  love 
of  a  good  woman  in  Mrs.  Henry  Wood’s  sense,  but  by  the 
understanding  of  an  experienced  one.  Unlike  HeathclifF,  Jack 
finds  someone  who  understands  him,  someone  in  whom  he  can 
confide — the  mother  of  a  school  friend — and  he  can  confide  in 
her  for  a  very  interesting  reason — she  is  a  Pole  whose  husband 
has  died  in  Siberia.  It  is  this  which  gives  her  the  power — which 
previous  well-wishers  have  lacked — to  help  him  to  resolve  his 
problems : 

‘He  (Jack)  told  her  his  story  quietly,  without  tears,  but  with 
pauses  and  intervals  of  silence  here  and  there,  much  as  she 
had  heard  other  stories  told  long  ago  in  Siberia. 

But  for  that  same  Siberia,  she  too,  like  Dr.  Jenkins,  would 
probably  have  failed  to  understand.  But  she  had  lived  out¬ 
side  the  pale  of  men’s  mercy,  and  her  unsheltered  eyes  had 
seen  the  naked  sores  of  the  world.’* 

We  are  here  at  the  central  point  that  I  am  wanting  to  make 
in  this  essay :  the  part  played  by  writers  with  an  understanding 
of  and  feeling  for  the  national  liberation  movements  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  helping  to  solve  the  crisis  of  the  bour¬ 
geois  novel,  particularly  in  the  finding  of  a  hero.  By  the  second 
naif  of  the  nineteenth  century,  I  would  suggest,  it  had  become 
impossible  for  a  novelist  to  operate  adequately  within  the  frame¬ 
work  and  assumptions  of  bourgeois  society.  To  put  it  crudely, 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  be  honest  enough  to  be  a  great  writer 

'  And,  incidentally,  he  migrates  to  America  and  becomes  the  neurotic  cowboy  of 
fted  River  and  Shane,  the  singer  in  The  Streets  of  Laredo. 

•P.  i88. 
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without  being  in  some  sense  a  revolutionary.  To  achieve  a 
necessary  sense  of  the  vigour  and  potentiality  of  life,  to  bring 
a  full  humanity  and  vitality  to  literature,  it  was  necessary  to  go 
outside  the  contracting  or  decaying  bourgeois  framework.  And 
of  the  two  developing  revolutionary  movements  striking  at 
bourgeois  society  at  its  most  vulnerable  points,  the  growing 
socialist  movement  of  the  working  class  and  the  anti-imperialist 
national  liberation  movements  of  such  countries  as  Poland  and 
Italy,  the  latter  movements  were  the  most  likely  to  strike  the 
imagination  and  hold  the  loyalty  of  middle-class  writers.  It  was 
from  his  understanding  of  the  namre  of  imperialism  (derived 
no  less  from  his  experiences  as  a  Polish  nationalist  than  hrom  his 
knowledge  of  Africa  and  Asia)  that  Conrad  gained  the  ability 
to  make  his  particular  contributions  to  the  art  of  the  novel.  The 
particular  level  of  moral  concern,  the  sense  of  the  peculiar  peril- 
ousness  of  human  choices  and  destinies,  the  return  of  heroism 
to  the  novel :  all  these  characteristics  of  Conrad  could  arise  only 
from  his  facing  of  the  big  issues  of  his  time. 

Conrad  read  Mrs.  Voynich’s  best  novel.  The  Gadfly y  and  di^ 
liked  it  intensely.  ‘I  don’t  ever  remember  reading  a  book  I  dis¬ 
liked  so  much,’  he  wrote  to  Edward  Garnett  (October  nth, 
1897).  He  thought  the  author  ‘hollow-eyed’  and  added  (unfairly 
and  perhaps  revealingly) :  ‘And  the  idea  of  that  battered  Gadfly 
in  kid  gloves  finding  his  revenge  in  scolding,  is — well — femi¬ 
nine,  or  I  have  lived  all  these  bitter  years  in  vain.’  Yet  in  terms 
of  literary  history — I  do  not  mean  of  ‘influences’ — T he  Gadfly 
is  in  an  odd  way  an  ancestor  of  Conrad.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  approach  the  book  from  such  an  angle,  and  a  literary  his¬ 
torian  with  a  different  interest  might  prefer  to  associate  the 
novel  with  the  better  contemporary  melodramas  of  the  stage, 
Henry  Arthur  Jones’s  Michael  and  his  Lost  An  gel  y  for  example. 

The  novel  is  set  in  Italy — the  Italy  of  the  Risorgimento — and 
the  chief  characters  are  all  involved  with  the  Mazzini  party, 
the  movement  of  national  liberation  from  the  Austrian  Empire. 
The  plot  and  structure  of  the  book  is  melodramatic  and,  ab¬ 
stracted  from  the  novel,  sounds,  as  plots  often  do,  outrageous. 
A  beautiful,  intelligent  and  pious  young  man,  half-Italian,  half- 
English,  becomes  involved  as  a  student  in  an  extremely  idealis¬ 
tic  way  in  the  Young  Italy  movement.  And  then  two  things 
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happen  to  him,  cither  sufficiently  shattering :  he  is  arrested  as 
a  result  of  the  betrayal  of  the  secrecy  of  the  confessional  by  a 

Ericst  and  thought  by  his  comrades,  including  the  English  girl 
c  loves,  to  have  betrayed  them;  and  on  his  release  he  discovers 
that  another  priest — his  spiritual  mentor  and  revered  friend — 
is  in  fact  his  father.  The  boy  disappears,  is  thought  by  his 
relatives  to  have  killed  himself,  but  in  fact  goes  to  ^uth 
America  as  a  stowaway. 

The  story  proper  takes  place  thirteen  years  later.  The  young 
man,  unknown  and  unrecognisable  tnrough  the  hardships, 
mutilation  and  humiliations  endured  in  his  life  in  South 
America,  comes  back  to  Italy  as  the  Gadfly,  a  political  and  anti¬ 
clerical  lampoonist  and  pamphleteer  of  genius,  to  take  part  in 
the  nationalist  revolution.  His  admired  English  girl  has  become 
a  leading  revolutionary  of  great  ability  and  courage  (and  is, 
indeed,  a  most  impressively  presented  character);  his  father  is 
now  a  cardinal,  a  man  greatly  respected  for  his  integrity  and 
humanity  and  also  presented,  if  not  quite  convincingly,  at  least 
with  a  great  deal  of  sympathy.  The  novel  deals  with  the  part 
played  by  the  Gadfly  in  the  revolutionaries’  campaigns,  his  anti¬ 
clerical  obsession,  his  neurotic  private  life  (described  with  a 
good  deal  of  psychological  insight  and  moral  candour),  his 
revelation  to  the  woman  Gemma  of  something  of  his  past,  his 
physical  courage  in  helping  one  of  the  revolutionary  bands  in 
the  mountains,  his  arrest  and  torture  and  hideous  execution. 
What  is  impressive  about  the  novel  is  the  maturity  of  Mrs. 
Voynich’s  approach  to  the  personal  and  public  problems  of  the 
revolutionaries,  the  sense  of  a  tremendous  impetus  of  struggle 
involved,  and  the  moral  honesty  of  the  handling  of  the  difficult 
anti-clerical  theme.  This  last  achieves  a  remarkable  climax  in 
the  interview  between  the  Gadfly  and  his  cardinal  father  near 
the  end  of  the  book.  The  Gadfly,  caught  red-handed  in  his 
revolutionary  activities  with  the  ‘brigands’,  lies  in  jail,  con¬ 
demned  to  aeath.  The  cardinal,  unaware  at  first  of  his  identity, 
has  the  power  to  save  him.  All  is  set  for  a  stcxrk  melodramatic 
climax  with  cither  a  ‘happy’  ending  or  a  morally  comforting 
one.  But  Mrs.  Voynich,  with  considerable  artistic  and  moral 
courage,  rejects  easy  melodrama  and  dramatises  the  moral  prob¬ 
lems  at  the  basis  of  the  novel  with  great  force  and  conviction. 
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The  Gadfly  will  not  allow  the  cardinal  or  himself  any  easy  way 
out.  ‘  “What  is  it  you  demand  of  me?”  ’  the  Cardinal  hnally 
asks. 

‘“I  demand  nothing.  Who  shall  compel  love?  You  arc 
free  to  choose  between  us  two  the  one  who  is  most  dear  to 
you.  If  you  love  Him  best,  choose  Him.” 

“I  can’t  understand,”  Montanelli  repeated,  wearily. 
“What  is  there  I  can  choose?  I  cannot  undo  the  past?” 

“You  have  to  choose  between  us.  If  you  love  me,  take 
that  cross  off  your  neck  and  come  away  with  me.  My 
friends  are  arranging  another  attempt  and  with  your  help 
they  could  manage  it  easily.  Then,  when  we  are  safe  over 
the  frontier,  acknowledge  me  publicly.  But  if  you  don’t 
love  me  enough  for  that —  if  this  wo^en  idol  is  more  to 
you  than  I — then  go  to  the  colonel  and  tell  him  that  you 
consent  to  my  death.  And  if  you  go,  then  go  at  once  and 
spare  me  the  misery  of  seeing  you.  I  have  enough  without 
that.” 

Montanelli  looked  up,  trembling  faintly.  He  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  understand. 

“I  will  communicate  with  your  friends  of  course.  But— 
to  go  with  you — it  is  impossible — I  am  a  priest.” 

“And  I  accept  no  favours  from  priests.  I  will  have  no 
more  compromises,  Padre;  I  have  had  enough  of  them  and 
of  their  consequences  ...”’* 

I  doubt  whether  a  short  extract  can  convey  anything  of  the 
extraordinary  moral  intensity  which  Mrs.  Voynich  achieves 
here.  Her  book  does  not  have  the  texture  of  great  art,  does  not 
bear  the  most  searching  comparisons  (with  Wuthering  Heights, 
for  instance),  yet  the  total  effect,  despite  an  unfortunate  scene 
in  which  the  cardinal  goes  mad,  is  astonishingly  strong  and 
deep.  It  is  as  though,  through  her  experience  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement,  Mrs.  Voynich  was  able  to  see  certain  aspects 
of  contemporary  life  without  a  veil,  with  a  moral  clarity  wnich, 
though  in  some  respects  crude,  gives  a  sudden  illumination 
denied  to  subtler  writers. 


•  P.  337  (1901  ed.). 
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After  The  Gadfly  Mrs.  Voynich  published  three  novels  before 
going  to  live  in  America,  where  she  gave  up  writing  and  turned 
her  attention  primarily  to  music.‘*  None  of  the  three  novels 
published  between  1901  and  1910  has  the  qualtiy  of  The  Gadfly ^ 
though  none  is  without  its  interest.  Jac\  Raymond  I  have 
already  mentioned;  it  is  probably  the  weakest  of  the  three.  Olive 
Latham  y  its  successor,  has,  one  presumes,  a  good  deal  of  auto- 
biographical  material  in  it.  It  is  the  story  of  a  middle-class 
English  girl  with  humanitarian  aspirations  who  falls  in  love 
with  a  Russian  revolutionary  who  dies,  in  horrible  circum¬ 
stances,  in  a  St.  Petersburg  jail.  Olive  passes  through  a  scries  of 
intense  mental  and  physical  crises  and  finally  overcomes  them 
with  the  help  of  a  Polish  doctor,  also  a  revolutionary,  and  to¬ 
gether  they  race  the  future — a  future  of  violence  and  struggle 
and  very  little  hope.  The  decline  in  political  optimism  in  this 
book,  as  compared  with  The  Gadfly,  is  accompanied  by  a  con¬ 
centration  on  the  subjective  and  neurotic  elements  in  the  novel; 
and  this  tendency  is  carried  further  in  the  next  novel.  An  Inter¬ 
rupted  Friendship  (1910),  which  is  a  kind  of  sequel  to  The 
Gadfly,  or  rather  a  filling-in  of  a  part  of  the  Gadfly’s  life  left 
undescribed  in  the  first  novel. 

An  Interrupted  Friendship  is  more  interesting  as  a  clinical 
specimen  than  as  literature.  Psychopathology  has  replaced  poli¬ 
tics  in  this  novel  and  the  driving-force  of  the  Gadfly’s  own  life 
and  character  is  therefore  left  unexplained.  In  place  of  the 
strong  sense  of  a  revolutionary  movement,  which  gives  The 
Gadfly  its  coherence  and  basis,  there  is  merely  a  series  of  intense 
and  morbid  personal  relationships.  Mrs.  Voynich  evidently  had 
something  of  an  obsession  with  physical  pain.  Disease,  torture 
and  mutilation  occur  in  her  books  with  a  frequency  for  which 
there  is  not  always  artistic  justification  and  there  is  a  rather 
ghoulish  tendency  to  hover  over  descriptions  of  the  extremities 
of  physical  agony.  In  The  Gadfly  this  tendency  is  kept  within 
the  compass  of  the  subject  and  indeed  illuminates  it;  it  is  the 
courageous  facing  of  the  ultimate  implications  of  moral  and 
physical  action  that  gives  the  book  its  value.  But  in  the  later 
novels  there  is  an  uncomfortable  sense  that  violence  is  being 

she  published  a  fifth  novel  in  1946  but  it  it  worthless.  According  to  Who’t  Who, 
1955,  she  is  still  alive  and  living  in  New  York. 
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exploited  for  its  own  sake.  The  strength  of  The  Gadfly  is  that 
its  violence,  the  very  extremity  of  the  passions  involved,  has  a 
firm  basis  in  an  objective  reality  which  is  clearly  defined  and 
viewed  critically.  Its  melodrama  therefore  cannot  be  dismissed 
as  sensationalism.  On  the  contrary,  a  sense  of  the  intensity  of 
real  struggles,  social  and  psychological,  permeates  the  book  and 
makes  the  more  respectable  literature  of  the  day  look  a  little 
thin.  And  this  just  insight  is  expressed  in  particular  in  the 
creation  of  Gemma  Warren,  one  of  the  most  impressive  attempts 
of  the  time  to  present  an  emancipated  woman,  a  Sue  Bridehead 
who  has  come  through. 

But  Mrs.  Voynich’s  vision  of  the  new  twentieth-century 
world,  of  the  harsh  realities  of  social  struggle,  was  not  developed 
beyond  The  Gadfly.  And  the  disturbing  features  of  that  vision 
— the  violence  and  cruelty  and  pain — once  separated  from  the 
concrete  social  understanding,  were  likely  to  develop  into  a 
neurotic  and  unbalanced  sensitivity  (matters,  as  Conrad  put  it 
in  a  revealing  sentence,  notuf  ‘calm  and  deep  conviction’  but  of 
‘crazy  nerves  or  of  a  morbid  conscience’”)  as  they  have  done 
with  so  many  twentieth-century  writers.  So  that  while  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  human  significance  of  the  liberation  move¬ 
ments  could  bring  a  new  release  and  impetus  to  the  novel,  could 
help  to  bring  back  that  adult  consciousness  and  moral  passion, 
the  lack  of  which  Henry  James  deplored,**  it  held,  like  every¬ 
thing  else,  its  dangers.  It  could  bring  a  sense  of  heroism,  a 
moral  awakening,  an  escape  from  provinciality  and  smugness, 
but  it  could  also  reveal  new  possibilities  of  pessimism  and  frus¬ 
tration.  Conrad  stands  on  the  very  brink  of  this  new  danger;  he 
is  almost  the  ancestor  of  the  Koestlers  and  the  Orwells,  but  not 
quite.  And  the  ‘not  quite’  is  what  is  ultimately  important  and 
is  where  The  Gadfly  comes  in.  I  think  Mrs.  Voynich’s  novel 
should  be  better  known,  if  only  because  it  is  decisively  and  not 
superficially  on  the  side  of  life — literary  life  as  well  as  the  other 
kind — at  a  moment  in  history  when  so  much  of  literature  was 
facing  in  directions  which  have  turned  out  not  to  be  very 
hopeful. 

**  A  Personal  Record,  Author’f  Note  (192^,  p.  ix. 

The  Art  of  Fiction  (1948),  p.  21. 
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Intention 
T.  M.  GANG 
I 

IN  THE  years  that  have  passed  since  Professors  Wimsatt  and 
Beardsley  first  enriched  our  vocabulary  by  the  phrase  ‘The  In¬ 
tentional  Fallacy’  (in  an  article  so  entitled,  Sewanee  RevieWy 
liv,  1946),  the  problem  they  treated  has  been  discussed  a  number 
of  times,  notably  in  the  controversy  between  Messrs.  Bateson  and 
Wain  (‘  “Intention”  and  Blake’s  Jerusalem’,  Essays  in  Criticismy 
ii,  1952)  and  in  Mr.  F.  W.  Leakey’s  article,  ‘Intention  in  Meta¬ 
phor’  (ib.,  iv,  1954);  but  these  discussions  have  not  gone  to  the 
roots  of  the  question. 

The  problem  is  how  far  the  author’s  intention  in  writing  a 
work  is  relevant  to  the  critic’s  judgment  on  it.  ‘The  Intentional 
Fallacy’  consists  in  judging  a  work  by  measuring  the  author’s 
achievement  against  ‘what  he  was  trying  to  do’.  It  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  show  ^at  this  is  a  completely  circular  process;  on  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Leakey  (op.  cit.)  shows  that  the  circularity 
I  arises  from  our  formulation.  It  remains  to  show  whether  other 
ways  of  talking  about  the  author’s  intention  are  meaningful, 
and  useful  to  the  critic.  Professors  Wimsatt  and  Beardsley’s  basic 
position,  with  which  most  modern  critics  will  sympathise,  is 
that  criticism  should  concern  itself  with  the  poem  as  something 
existing  ‘objectively’,  rather  than  with  the  mental  processes 
which  engendered  it,  or  those  it  produces.  This  position  I 
I  accept;  the  philosophical  puzzle  Aosr  a  poem  (or  for  that  matter, 
a  word)  can  ‘objectively  exist’  is  no  concern  of  the  literary 
critic’s.  In  practice  we  know  that  it  does,  and  not  merely  as 
marks  on  paper  or  sounds  in  the  air.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to 
believe  that  the  poem  only  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  poet 
and  the  individual  reader,  we  soon  discover  that  in  that  case  no 
two  readers  will  have  read  ‘the  same  poem’;  so  that  there  can 
never  be  any  discussion,  and  hence  criticism,  of  any  work. 

I  But  granted  the  objective  existence  of  poems  and  words, 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  status  of  words  in  isolation  (as. 
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for  example,  when  we  put  them  between  inverted  commas),  and 
words  in  a  context :  an  isolated  word  probably  has  a  number  of 
meanings,  and  that  number  does  not  remain  constant.  But  the 
meanings  of  a  word  in  a  context  are  strictly  limited :  most  ob¬ 
viously,  by  its  syntactical  position;  but  also  by  the  occasion  on 
which  it  was  uttered,  and  by  various  things  we  know  about  the 
speaker.  We  ate  often  in  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  sentence, 
or  even  a  whole  book,  until  we  know  the  identity  of  the  author. 
If  we  believe  The  Young  Visiters  to  be  written  by  Daisy  Ash¬ 
ford,  aged  nine,  we  shall  understand  it  in  one  way;  but  in  quite 
another,  if  we  credit  J.  M.  Barrie,  aged  fifty  odd,  with  the 
authorship.  The  same  is  true  in  ordinary  life :  we  are  constantly 
limiting  the  possible  meanings  a  phrase  might  possess,  with  the 
help  of  our  Mowledge  of  the  speaker.  We  know  that  double 
negatives,  in  some  people’s  usage,  do  not  cancel  out;  and  that 
when  an  army  order  says  ‘Sandwiches  will  be  provided’  this  is 
a  command,  not  a  promise,  to  provide  them.  There  is  no 
ambiguity  here,  if  we  know  that  this  is  an  army  order.  Yet 
although  special  knowledge  is  required  to  interpret  it,  we  can 
say  that  the  order  ‘exists  t^jectively’. 

It  does  not,  then,  follow  from  our  premise  (the  objective  exis¬ 
tence  of  poems,  or  other  works  of  literature)  that  we  can  ignore 
all  information  about  the  author.  We  must  know  something 
about  him,  and  about  the  historical  context  of  the  poem,  in 
order  to  eliminate  the  inappropriate  meanings.  So  much  we  can 
grant  without  necessarily  saying  anything  about  the  poet’s 
intention.  But  the  question  we  are  going  to  discuss  is  the 
narrower  one,  whether  a  critic  can  discover  anything  about  that 
intention,  and,  if  he  can,  whether  he  should  try  to  do  so. 

II 

The  verb  ‘to  mean’  conveys  two  senses,  often  simultane¬ 
ously  :  that  of  intending,  and  that  of  signifying.  When  we  talk 
about  the  meaning  of  a  poem,  we  usually  mean  its  significance 
alone;  but  when  we  ask  what  the  poet  meant  by  it,  we  arc 
asking  what  he  intended  it  to  signify.  And  here  let  us  enter  a 
caveat  against  those  who  would  ask  ‘Signify:  for  whom?’ 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  we  can  talk  about  the  significance  of 
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words  for  particular  persons;  but  normally  'significance’  means 
the  significance  whicn  is  open  for  all  to  discover  and  therefore 
to  discuss.  For  the  present,  at  any  rate,  it  is  with  this  that  we 
arc  concerned. 

In  ordinary  Ufe  we  do  not  hesitate  to  consider  the  intentions 
of  people  who  say  things :  of  friends  who  upbraid  us  or  enemies 
who  wish  us  well,  of  those  who  promise  or  of  those  who 
threaten.  As  a  rule  we  presume  that  there  is  an  intention,  even 
though  we  know  from  experience  how  often  we  speak  without 
having  any  clear  antecedent  intention — without,  in  other  words, 
meaning  thereby  to  produce  a  particular  effect.  Nevertheless, 
we  do  not  usually  try  to  reconstruct  the  complex  and  perhaps 
even  confused  mental  processes  of  other  persons  when  we  look 
for  the  ‘intention’  with  which  they  uttered  their  words :  where 
it  is  possible  to  suppose  a  simple  purpose  on  the  speaker’s  part, 
which  would  account  both  for  his  words  and  his  subsequent 
conduct,  we  call  this  his  ‘intention’.  We  envisage  intentions  as 
the  sort  of  thing  people  might  write  in  their  secret  diaries,  which 
God’s  spies,  and  the  lucky  historian,  may  read.  It  is  this  simple 
i  kind  of  intention  that  the  historian  and  politician  must  suppose 
^  and  reconstruct.  They  know,  as  we  all  do,  that  in  fact  we  don’t 
[  ‘have  intentions’,  as  we  might  ‘have  a  brainwave’;  but  in  order 
to  avoid  the  multiplication  of  hypotheses  (which  merely  leads 
to  uncontrolled  speculation),  they,  and  we,  are  obliged  to  con¬ 
struct  simple  ‘intentions’  in  order  to  make  sense  of  other  people’s 
behaviour. 

The  intentions  of  which  we  have  spoken  up  to  now  have  all 
been  what  one  might  call  ‘practical’  intentions — ^that  is,  inten¬ 
tions  to  achieve  a  certain  result.  But  of  everything  that  is  spoken 
or  written,  we  could  suppose  another  kind  of  intention,  namely, 
that  of  conveying  a  certain  significance.  This,  which  we  shdl 
call  the  ‘literary’  intention,  will  include  intentions  as  to  the  tone 
of  voice  in  which  words  arc  to  be  read,  the  sense  in  which  they 
are  to  be  taken,  and  even  the  emotions  with  which  they  arc  to  be 
accompanied;  but  with  this  last  we  have  reached  the  frontiers 
of  ‘practical’  intention.  If  we  go  one  step  farther,  and  speak  of 
the  intention  to  produce  a  certain  emotional  effect  (as,  for 
example,  when  we  go  from  saying  ‘This  is  a  sad  poem’  to  saying 
This  poem  is  to  make  you  sad’),  we  are  speaking  of  an  effect 
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to  be  produced,  a  result  to  be  achieved.  Practical  intentions  can 
be  directed  to  the  most  diverse  ends:  such  as  arousing  an 
emotion,  justifying  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  wooing  the  fair 
sex,  obtaining  a  pension  for  the  author,  or  purging  the  audience 
of  pity  and  terror.  And  although  the  critic  will  judge  the  poem 
as  a  poem,  not  as  a  means  of  achieving  any  of  these  objects,  his 
understanding  of  it  may  be  greatly  influenced  by  what  he  knows 
of  the  poet’s  practical  intentions.  He  will  not  judge  a  love-lyric 
by  its  efficacy  in  wooing  the  lady  to  whom  it  was  addressed; 
but  his  reading  of  it  will  depend  to  some  degree  on  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  it  was,  or  was  not,  written  in  order  to  woo  someone. 
Where  we  find  it  difficult  to  construct  a  practical  intention,  as 
for  example  with  Shakespeare’s  sonnets,  we  may  find  it  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  know  in  what  tone,  with  what  degree  of 
seriousness  or  irony,  we  are  to  read  the  poem :  criticism  which 
evades  these  questions,  while  it  may  be  the  only  kind  possible 
here,  is  thin  and  unsatisfactory.  Or,  to  take  another  example, 
how  very  differently  the  Lyrical  Ballads  will  strike  the  reader 
who  knows,  and  the  reader  who  does  not  know,  that  these 
poems  arc  intended  to  demonstrate  a  theory  of  the  imagination. 

I  have  said  that  we  could  suppose  a  literary  intention,  as  well 
as  a  practical  one,  for  whatever  is  written  or  spoken.  But  can 
we,  in  fact,  construct  such  an  intention?  Whenever  something 
is  quite  plainly  and  unambiguously  said,  it  hardly  makes  sense 
to  ask  the  speaker  what  he  intended  his  words  to  signify :  and 
if  he  produces  a  paraphrase  of  his  words,  it  will  be  very  odd  to 
call  this  his  ‘intention’ :  his  original  words  have  as  good  a  claim 
to  that  title.  Only  where  there  is  some  difficulty — where  the 
language  is  being  used  in  an  unfamiliar  way,  or  there  is  some 
ambiguity,  or  something  has  apparently  been  omitted,  for 
example — only  there  docs  it  make  sense  to  talk  about  the 
speaker’s  or  writer’s  literary  intention. 

But  there  is  a  further  difficulty.  Practical  intentions  arc  inten¬ 
tions  to  produce  effects :  and  the  effect  produced,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  one  of  the  data  from  which  we  construct  the  inten¬ 
tion.  That  the  novelist  shot  his  mistress,  or  that  the  poet  moved 
us,  are  the  fixed  points  in  our  enquiries  into  what  they  meant  to 
do.  But  for  literary  intentions  there  is  no  corresponding  certain 
datum.  The  object  of  a  literary  intention  is  a  significance :  yet 
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‘The  meaning  of  Easter’  or  say  that  Elmer  Rice’s  plays  possess 
Social  Significance.  Very  roughly,  the  weak  sense  corresponds 
to  ‘What  it  says’,  the  strong  to  ‘what  it  is  telling  us’ :  notices 
in  the  imperative  (such  as  ‘Go  home,  Yankees’)  provide  border¬ 
line  cases,  where  what  is  being  said  is  identical  with  what  some¬ 
one  is  being  told.  A  whole  poem  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a 
weak  significance;  it  would  be  odd  to  call  a  paraphrase  of 
Hamlet  its  ‘meaning’.  We  take  ‘the  meaning  of  Hamlet’  to  be 
what  it  tells  us  about  the  world,  or  about  ourselves.  But  even 
single  words  and  sentences  are  sometimes  said  to  be  ‘charged 
with  significance’ — as,  for  example,  when  they  carry  tragic  or 
ironic  implications.  Again,  slogans,  mottoes,  notices,  and  the 
kind  of  symbols  used  in  art  and  literature  (but  not  those  of 
mathematics  and  logic)  all  have  strong  meanings.  ‘Walls  have 
ears’  exhorted  us  to  guard  our  talk ;  ‘Private’  tells  us  to  keep 
out:  ‘Dominus  Illuminatio  Mea’  tells  members  of  an  ancient 
university  in  what  spirit  they  are  to  pursue  their  studies,  Again, 
a  symbol  will  tell  us  about  the  thing  it  represents :  the  bandage 
on  Cupid’s  eyes  indicates  something  about  the  nature  of  love. 

The  distinction  between  strong  and  weak  meanings  introduces 
a  new  complication.  For  we  arc  more  inclined  to  believe  that 
an  author  knows  the  weak  significance  of  his  words,  than  that  he 
knows  the  strong.  We  sometimes  talk  as  if  a  work  could  possess 
a  strong  meaning  without  the  author’s  wish,  or  even  against  his 
wishes.  (This  docs,  of  course,  imply  that  there  is  also  a  strong 
significance  which  he  intended.)  Thus  we  know  that  faint  praise 
is  not  always  uttered  with  the  intention  of  damning;  circum¬ 
stances  may  lend  ironic  significance  to  remarks  innocently 
made;  a  poet  may  employ  a  charming  lyric,  written  at  another 
period  of  his  life — or  written  by  someone  else — in  a  play  of 
sordid  content,  so  that  it  assumes  a  new  and  sinister  significance. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  tend  to  hold  authors  responsible  for 
weak  meanings.  Mr.  Eliot  may  claim  not  to  know  what  The 
Confidential  Cler\  means;  but  if  a  translator  was  in  doubt 
whether  he  had  correctly  rendered  a  sentence  or  a  word  in  it, 
he  would  no  doubt  expect  Mr.  Eliot  to  be  able  to  tell  him.  Only 
a  poet  who  composes  in  a  vatic  trance  would  deny  that  he  knew 
what  his  individual  words  and  sentences  signified.  At  all  events, 
when  we  ask  what  the  author  meant  by  such  a  word  or  such  a 
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f  line,  it  is  not  really  about  his  intention  that  we  are  asking,  but 
I  about  the  weak  significance  he  would  have  said  it  possessed : 
p  which  is  neither  a  biographical,  nor  a  psychological  question, 

t  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  complete  indifference  whether  we 

'  ask  what  Shakespeare  meant  by  a  ‘handsaw’,  or  what  ‘handsaw’ 

I  means  in  a  particular  context  in  Hamlet. 
j  But  with  some  poets  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
I  we  ask  what  they  meant,  or  what  their  words  mean.  A  poet 

f  may  use  a  private  language.  If  this  is  merely  a  kind  of  code, 

f  which  with  the  help  of  a  key  can  be  translated  into  an  ordinary 

public  language,  then  we  can  continue  to  talk  about  what  the 
I  poem  means  without  invoking  the  author;  but  if  the  language 

I  expresses  concepts  which  the  ordinary  language  does  not  em- 

I  body,  we  may  not  be  able  to  do  so.  Blake  writes  in  such  a  Ian- 

[  guage.  When  he  says  ‘Heaven’  or  ‘Hell’,  ‘Angel’  or  ‘Devil’, 

k  ‘Good’  or  ‘Evil’,  the  words  do  not  refer  to  things  which  an 

^  orthodox  Christian  would  call  by  these  names;  yet  by  using  the 

Ii  same  words,  Blake  implies  that  they  are  the  same  mings,  and 

that  the  orthodox  Christian  is  ignorant  of  their  true  nature. 
Blake’s  language  will  not  permit  us  to  talk  about  the  orthodox 
Christian  hell  and  Blake’s  hell  as  two  distinct  concepts :  in  fact, 
it  will  not  permit  us  to  talk  about  the  orthodox  concept  at  all. 
When  we  arc  talking  about  the  meaning  of  a  poem  written 

I  in  a  private  language  of  this  kind,  we  cannot  avoid  invoking 
the  author’s  meaning,  except  by  elaborate  evasions.  For  such 
a  poem  cannot  simply  be  translated  into  ordinary  language  with 
the  help  of  a  key;  to  understand  even  its  weak  meanings,  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  author’s  whole  view  of  the  world  is  required.  To 
understand  Blake,  it  is  useless  to  try  to  imagine  what  his  poetry 
must  have  meant  to  his  contemporaries :  we  should  have  to  ask 
j  ourselves  what  it  would  have  signified  to  a  man  in  every  way 
like  Blake.  And  we  might  just  as  well  ask  what  Blake  thought 
I  it  meant.  But  this,  let  us  remember,  is  not  a  question  about  his 
intentions. 

i  III 

1  We  can  now  return  to  our  original  question,  whether  the 
author’s  intention  is  relevant  to  criticism.  It  has  been  argued 
that  we  can  know  something  about  his  practical  intention,  and 
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under  certain  circumstances  about  his  literary  intention.  Wc 
said  at  the  beginning  that  the  possible  meanings  of  a  word  were 
limited  by  its  syntactical  position,  and  those  of  a  piece  of  dis¬ 
course  by  its  context — which  may  include  all  we  know  about 
the  circumstances  of  its  composition.  Only  a  full-time  hedonist 
can  claim  for  himself  the  right  to  read  any  meaning  he  chooses 
into  any  work;  he,  of  course,  will  be  able  to  enjoy  Macbeth^  as 
we  enjoy  Maria  Marteriy  by  treating  it  as  a  huge  joke;  but  he  will 
not  be  able  to  set  up  as  a  critic :  for  wc  cannot  compare  notes  on 
a  work  which  we  allow  to  mean  anything  anyone  likes.  But 
if  wc  admit  that  many  meanings  are  ruled  out,  for  example  by 
context,  then  wc  shall  be  rather  perverse  if  wc  refuse  to  admit 
limitations  on  the  meaning  which  may  be  derived  from  the 
author’s  intentions.  Of  course,  where  this  intention  is  recon¬ 
structed  entirely  from  data  which  would  in  themselves  serve 
equally  well  to  limit  the  meaning,  there  will  be  no  point  in  con¬ 
structing  it,  and  some  danger  ^at  wc  may  give  the  construct 
more  authority  than  it  dtserves.  It  is  probably  better  to  talk 
about  the  meaning  of  King  Lear  than  about  Shakespeare’s  in¬ 
tention  in  writing  this  play.  But  where  external  data,  such  as 
note-books,  prefaces  or  letters,  have  contributed  to  our  construc¬ 
tion,  the  author’s  literary  intention  will  be  worth  invoking.  Wc 
can  and  should  talk  about  Milton’s  intention  when  wc  discuss 
the  meaning  of  Paradise  Lost. 

But  should  wc  take  it  into  account  when  wc  evaluate  the 
poem?  The  question  will  hardly  arise  where  the  intention,  as 
wc  have  constructed  it,  is  fulhlied,  since  a  judgment  on  the 
poem  will  automatically  also  be  a  judgment  on  the  intention. 
It  is  only  where  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  intention  and 
the  work  that  a  problem  presents  itself. 

In  ordin.u’y  life,  discrepancies  between  intentions  and,  for 
example,  the  tone  in  which  they  arc  announced,  or  the  be¬ 
haviour  that  follows  the  announcement,  can  be  regarded  in  two 
ways.  When,  for  example,  a  visitor  repeatedly  refuses  a  drink, 
but  in  an  uncertain  voice,  and  when  he  is  clearly  unhappy  that 
his  refusal  is  accepted,  we  may  either  pass  a  moral  judgment 
(‘Slightly  disingenuous  in  his  refusal’)  or  wc  may  make  a  psy¬ 
chological  statement  (‘Obviously  he  was  inhibited,  afraid  of 
seeming  greedy,  etc.’) :  and  both  interpretations  of  his  behaviour 
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are  given  as  explanations.  The  moral  judgment  is  explanatory 
in  a  very  restricted  sense;  perhaps  it  implies  that  he  is  simply 
the  sort  of  person  who  will  behave  in  that  kind  of  way;  at  all 
events,  however,  it  is  incapable  of  further  analysis  or  explana¬ 
tion  in  moral  terms.  On  the  other  hand,  psychological  ex¬ 
planations  arc  never  final :  there  always  remains  the  probability 
that  further  and  further  causes  may  be  discovered  if  new 
evidence  comes  to  light.  A  psychological  explanation  is  suffi¬ 
cient  when  it  has  used  up  all  the  available  data,  and  (clinically) 
when  it  has  produced  the  result  we  want;  it  is  never  more  than 
a  working  hypothesis. 

Faced  with  a  work  in  which  there  is  a  radical  inconsistency, 
we  may,  on  the  one  hand,  merely  point  out  that  there  is  one; 
but  to  base  a  literary  judgment  on  this  alone  is  not  so  easy.  On 
what  principle  do  we  distinguish  between  different  degrees  and 
kinds  of  discrepancy?  Why  should  we  be  harder  (  or  why 
should  we  not  be  harder)  on  David  Copperfield  than  on 
Measure  for  Measure}  But  we  can  go  beyond  merely  pointing 
out  discrepancies:  we  can  try  to  account  for  them,  either  in 
moral  or  in  psychological  terms.  Pope’s  Essay  on  Man  pro¬ 
vides  a  good  example  of  a  poem  ruined  by  an  inner  contradic¬ 
tion.  The  poet  is  committed  to  telling  us  about  an  orderly 
universe,  inhabited  by  men  whose  motives  can  be  reduced  to  a 
simple  scheme,  who  are  middling  creatures  in  a  middle  state, 
and  whose  golden  rule  should  be  to  follow  the  mean;  yet  at  the 
least  excuse  the  poet  produces  images  of  chaos,  cataclysm,  law¬ 
less  multiplicity,  and  extreme  of  every  kind:  and  these  are 
infinitely  better  done  and  more  memorable  than  his  descriptions 
of  the  universe  as  it  is,  or  of  man  as  he  ought  to  be.  The 
moralising  commentator  can  say  that  Pope  in  some  deep  sense 
did  not  believe  in  Bolingbroke’s  theory,  and  was  deceiving  him¬ 
self;  the  psychologiser  might  argue  that  Pope  needed  to  attach 
himself  to  a  system  to  which  he  was  emotionally  averse — a  con¬ 
tention  which  could  be  supported  or  refuted  with  the  help  of 
Pope’s  correspondence,  his  alterations  to  the  Essay,  and  any 
other  information  we  may  have  about  his  life  and  opinions. 
Both  approaches  involve  the  assumption  that  we  can  talk  about 
his  intention,  though  not  always  the  necessity  of  constructing  it. 

The  moral  appraisals  I  have  mentioned  have  all  been  in  terms 
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of  honesty:  for  the  simple  reason  that  this  is  the  appropriate 
moral  concept  for  explaining  consistency.  But  other,  related,  [ 
terms  can  be  used :  such  as  sincerity — a  word  which  modern 
critics  do  not  much  like.  It  has  probably  fallen  into  disrepute  ^ 
because  it  is  too  easy  to  use  with  reference  to  the  author’s  prac¬ 
tical,  rather  than  his  literary,  intention;  if  the  poet’s  biographer 
could  show  that  he  did  not  love  the  mistress  to  whom  he  ad¬ 
dressed  his  verses,  it  was  sometimes  thought  that  these  were  f 
necessarily  insincere.  As  messages  to  his  mistress,  doubtless  they 
were;  as  poems,  they  may  not  have  been.  When  we  say  that  a 
poem,  as  a  poem,  is  sincere,  we  are  commenting  on  a  peculiar 
congruity  or  its  tone  and  its  matter,  for  which  I  know  no  other 
name.  But  because  this  usually  implies  a  particular  kind  of  tone, 
that  tone,  too,  is  called  ‘sincere’;  and  sincerity  can  be  faked,  | 
simply  by  the  adoption  of  a  sincere  tone.  As  well  as  describing 
a  tone,  and  being  a  moral  term,  ‘sincere’  has  stronger  psycho¬ 
logical  implications  than/honest’.  It  is  therefore  a  dangerous,  1 
but  also  a  very  useful  word.  Just  such  a  word  seems  to  me  to  be 
required  in  criticising,  for  instance,  Jane  Eyre,  where  something  1 
so  clearly  goes  wrong  in  the  last  twelve  chapters.  The  tone 
changes;  the  moral  judgments  become  less  clear;  events  happen  | 
arbitrarily;  issues  are  blurred;  the  style  slackens.  We  can  say  P 
that  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  sincerity,  by  which  we  mean,  I 
both  that  Charlotte  Bronte  shirked  the  implications  of  what  she  P 
had  been  saying,  and  that  we  blame  her  for  this  evasion.  I 

Whether  we  prefer  tc  make  psychological  or  moral  statements  * 
will  largely  depend  on  our  general  preconceptions,  and  on  the  i 
kind  of  criticism  we  arc  trying  to  produce.  To  pass  judgments, 
the  psychologiscr  must  of  course  go  beyond  purely  psychological 
statements;  but  his  value-judgments  will  surely  differ  from  the 
moraliscr’s:  for  example,  he  may  applaud  health  and  deplore 
unhealthiness  (it  is  often  imclcar  whether  he  deplores  it  per  se 
or  as  a  cause  of  unhealthiness  in  others),  or  he  may  use  the  t 
sociologist’s  value-judgments  of  ‘life-affirming’  and  ‘life-  1 
denying’. 

One  device  by  which  psychologisers  have  attempted  to  [ 
account  for  difficulties  in  works  of  art,  such  as  discrepancies 
between  the  avowed  intention  and  the  achievement,  is  the  con¬ 
cept  of  ‘subconscious  intention’.  Whatever  the  philosophical 
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respectability  of  this  concept  may  be,  it  docs  make  some  sense, 
in  ordinary  life,  to  suppose  the  existence  of  such  a  thing.  We 
know  that  people  do  things  ‘accidentally  on  purpose’;  odd 
behaviour,  which  we  cannot  satisfactorily  explain  by  reference 
to  conscious  motivation,  is  conveniently  explained  in  terms  of 
subconscious  motives,  or  even  subconscious  intentions.  But  even 
if  we  believe  that  our  behaviour  is  largely  governed  by  such, 
we  arc  not  at  liberty  to  start  looking  for  them  in  isolated  pieces 
of  normal  conduct  in  persons  about  whom  we  know  nothing; 
or,  for  that  matter,  in  works  of  literature  which  can  be  quite 
adequately  explained  without  recourse  to  such  a  hypothesis, 
which  is,  after  all,  incapable  of  any  degree  of  verification  with¬ 
out  far  more  information  than  we  possess  about  most  authors. 
Where  nothing  has  gone  wrong,  we  cannot  know  what  was 
consciously,  what  sul^onsciously  intended :  we  cannot  give  an 
explanation  designed  to  explain  inconsistencies  where  there  arc 
none.  And  even  where  something  has  clearly  gone  wrong,  as 
for  example,  in  Paradise  Lost,  a  hypothesis  which  docs  not  in¬ 
volve  the  subconscious  will  be  more  economical,  and  more 
easily  verifiable.  That  Milton  should  write  about  Satan  as  if  he 
sympathised  with  him,  and  that  he  should  make  God  tedious 
and  severe,  can  surely  be  explained  in  terms  of  Milton’s  con¬ 
sciously  held  beliefs  and  attitudes;  and  even  if  we  hazard  a 
shrewd  guess  as  to  the  subconscious  roots  of  these  attitudes,  we 
shall  not  thereby  be  saying  anything  about  his  ‘subconscious 
intention’  in  writing  Paradise  Lost. 

On  another  view,  however,  the  subconscious,  or  unconscious 
is  not  merely  invoked  to  explain  neurotic  behaviour,  but  is 
thought  of  as  the  discoverable  source  of  all  behaviour,  and  of  all 
art.  A  practical  consequence  of  the  assumption  that  it  is  always 
discoverable  (even  in  the  work  of  artists  about  whose  lives 
nothing  is  known)  is  that  there  must  be  a  universally  valid  set 
of  rules  by  which  the  products  of  conscious  action  (e.g.  works 
of  art)  can  be  related  to  their  origins  in  the  unconscious.  A 
particular  pattern,  or  a  particular  image,  will  always  be  said  to 
have  the  same  meaning  in  the  unconscious,  however  little  the 
artist  may  be  aware  or  it.  Now  if  this  meaning  is  inevitably 
present,  whether  or  not  the  artist  was  aware  of  it,  and  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  anything  he  may  have  actively  wished  to  say,  then  clearly 
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this  meaning  it  in  no  sense  ‘intended’.  At  the  same  time,  such 
unconscious  meanings  are  public,  in  the  sense  that  they  arc 
accessible  to  everybody,  even  though  our  conscious  minds  may 
fail  to  see  them.  We  arc  left  with  the  curious  conclusion  that 
the  ‘unconscious  meaning’  of  a  symbol  is  rather  like  the  dic¬ 
tionary  meaning  of  a  word :  we  can  look  up  our  book  of  arche¬ 
typal  patterns  to  know  what  it  is. 

The  real  objection  to  such  a  hypothesis  is  not  that  it  is  in¬ 
capable  of  proof,  but  that  it  always  carries  with  it  the  implica¬ 
tion  that  these  unintended  public  meanings,  of  which  we  arc 
not  consciously  aware,  arc  in  some  sense  the  true,  the  most 
important,  meanings  of  a  work.  We  have  already  seen  that 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  can  admit  the  existence  of  un¬ 
intended  strong  meanings,  as  when  a  work  is  given  a  new 
significance  by  changed  historical  circumstances.  That  is  how 
Shakespeare’s  plays  can  be  given  different  ‘interpretations’  by 
different  ages.  But  we  are  always  aware  that  these  strong  mean¬ 
ings  are  independent  of  the  author’s  intentions;  we  would  never 
say  that  such  a  meaning  is  the  ‘true’  or  the  primary  one. 

IV 

We  have  argued  that  the  concept  of  intention  need  not 
involve  us  in  circular  reasoning,  provided  we  always  remember 
how  we  arrived  at  our  hypothesis  about  any  particular  intention. 
By  differentiating  practical  and  literary  intention,  we  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  between  a  sense  which  cannot  be  directly  relevant  to 
critical  judgments,  and  a  sense  which  can :  both  kinds  can  be 
indirectly  useful,  by  allowing  us  to  limit  the  meaning  of  a 
work.  It  is  possible  to  construct  a  literary  intention  with  certain 
kinds  of  work,  particularly  those  which  arc  evidently  the  result 
of  planning;  and  this  intention  becomes  of  interest  to  the  critic 
when  something  has  gone  wrong  with  such  a  work. 

In  short,  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  word  ‘intention’.  We 
can  use  it,  and  yet  treat  the  poem  as  something  objectively 
existing.  When  we  find  ourselves  writing  ‘The  poet  intended 
.  . .  ’  we  need  not  automatically  blush  and  reach  tor  the  eraser. 
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Book  Reviews 

THE  READER  AND  THE  NOVEL 

Stream  of  Consciousness  in  the  Modern  Novel.  By  Robert 
Humphrey,  1954,  University  of  California  Press  (England : 

C.U.P.),  21S. 

The  Psychological  Novel  I  ^oor- 1  ByLEONEoEL.  London, 
1955.  Hart-Davis,  9s.  6d. 

AT  a  first  reading  these  two  books  seem  to  have  much  in 
common;  they  deal  with  the  same  authors  (though  Edel  allows 
himself  James  and  Proust),  concentrate  on  the  same  points  of 
interest,  use  many  of  the  same  terms  (though  Humphrey  is  the 
more  inventive  here).  But  the  differences  are  more  real  and 
more  interesting  than  the  similarities;  it  is  these  primarily  that 
I  wish  to  discuss. 

There  is,  firsdy,  the  general  critical  outlook  and  approach 
and  the  consequent  flavour  or  feel  of  the  two  books.  Humphrey, 
to  be  brief  and  unfairly  crude,  is  modern,  consciously  limited, 
disciplined,  lucid  in  a  neat  point-by-point  manner.  But  the 
lucidity — the  result  of  his  discipline  and  self-imposed  limits — 
rests  upon  a  deeper  stratum  of  confusion  and  unformulated 
assumption  and  his  general  conclusions  come  as  something  of 
an  anti-climax,  disappointingly  inadequate  to  the  formidable 
barrage  of  critical  weapons  he  has  so  skilfully  deployed  in  his 
opening  chapters.  Edel’s  book,  by  contrast,  is  an  old-fashioned 
ramble  around  the  masterpieces;  it  has  charm  (no  sneer 
intended)  and  while  it  lacks  the  energy  and  decision  of 
Humphrey’s  book,  it  will  perhaps  do  more  to  tempt  the  student 
into  actually  reading  a  novel.  (Edel  is  especially  good  at  choos¬ 
ing  quotations,  although  there  is  sometimes  an  odd  gap  between 
the  quotation  and  its  accompanying  comment,  as  if  the  example 
had  been  chosen  to  make  a  point  other  than  the  one  actujuly 
made.)  Unlike  Humphrey,  Edel  can  blandly  offer  blank  contra¬ 
diction  (compare  pages  ii  and  27  on  the  subject  of  coincidence); 
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he  can  use  slipshod  and  question-begging  language,  e.g.  the 
novels  of  Proust,  Joyce,  etc.  ‘contained  an  unusual  infusion  of 
the  language  of  poetry’  (what  does  that  mean.?);  he  can  push 
generalisations  to  the  point  of  meaninglessness,  e.g.  the  same 
authors  ‘were  children  of  the  romantic  century :  rationalism  and 
reason  had  long  before  yielded  to  introspection  and  feeling.  If 
classicism  was  intellect  and  repose,  romanticism  was  self-absorp¬ 
tion  and  flux,’  etc.,  etc.  But,  pedagogically  at  least,  the  neatness 
of  Humphrey  may  well  be  more  dangerous  than  the  vagueness 
of  Edel — it  is  more  deceptive.  And  Edel’s  book  has  its  own 
peculiar  interest;  where  Humphrey  is  tackling  a  problem  in  a 
precise,  methodical  manner,  Edel  is  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  a 
problem,  by  a  question  of  basic  importance  which  he  never 
quite  succeeds  in  formulating. 

We  will  return  to  this  later.  The  commonplace  but  still  neces¬ 
sary  point  must  first  be  made  that  talk  of  streams  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  internal  monologues,  epiphanies  and  so  on  will  frequently 
be  off  the  point  if  uninformed  by  a  critical  sense  and  purpose. 
Ultimately,  technique  cannot  be  divorced  from  quality  and 
terms  like  those  listed  frequently  obscure  differences  of  achieve¬ 
ment  and  value  that  can  be  determined  only  by  the  critic. 
Modern  fiction  is  particularly  but  not  uniquely  subject  to  this 
kind  of  treatment;  in  the  criticism  of  pre-Jamesian  fiction,  for 
example,  talk  of  the  ‘omniscient  author’  will  be  largely  useless 
unless  the  critic  firmly  and  frequently  refuses  the  temptations  to 
generalise  inherent  in  the  term.  Broad  differences,  for  example 
between  the  use  of  this  technique  in  Vanity  Fair  and  Adam 
Bede,  do  not  so  much  matter  here;  the  danger  is  more  likely  to 
become  acute  when  the  critic  is  comparing,  say,  Adam  Bede 
and  The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  This  is,  of  course,  an  old  problem- 
how  to  avoid  both  a  completely  atomised  criticism,  where  the 
critic  refuses  to  budge  from  the  particular,  and  also  the  dangers 
of  abstraction  and  false  generalisation  that  careless  handling 
of  terms  like  ‘omniscient  author’  and  ‘stream  of  consciousness’ 
involve. 

Of  the  two  present  writers,  Humphrey  comes  off  the  better 
from  this  point  of  view,  partly  because  his  problem  is  one  of 
definition  and  he  recognises  that  in  fact  ‘there  is  no  stream-of- 
consciousness  technique.  Instead  there  are  several  quite  different 
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techniques  which  are  used  to  present  stream  of  consciousness.’ 
Moreover,  on  any  count  he  emerges  as  a  better  critic  than  Edcl 
who  frequently  evades  the  task  or  judgement  and  is  always  un¬ 
easy  in  his  reconciliation  of  general  discussion  with  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  particular  novels.  Humphrey  is  very  good  on  Faulkner 
(save  for  the  startlingly  aberrant  judgement  that  As  I  Lay  Dying 
is  a  marginal  work),  good  on  Virginia  Woolf,  less  good  on 
Joyce  and  satisfyingly  curt  on  Dorothy  Richardson.  But  this  last 
name  points  to  a  danger  not  wholly  escaped  by  Humphrey.  If 
it  is  true — and  surely  it  is — that  ‘she  becomes  lost  in  the  overflow 
—a  formless,  unending  deluge  of  realistic  detail’,  how  can  we 
possibly  rescue  her,  as  Humphrey  does,  under  the  heading  of 
technical  brilliance?  Either  he  is  inheriting  a  stock  judgement 
based  on  her  historical  importance  (and  even  this  claim  strikes 
me  as  very  dubious),  or  he  is  completely  divorcing  technical 
interest  from  literary  quality.  In  general  one  might  say  that 
Humphrey  has  been  beguiled  by  his  manifest  ability  to  classify 
and  label  tricks  of  technique;  suspended  coherence,  discontin¬ 
uity,  transformation  by  metaphor  are  the  sophisticated  descen¬ 
dants  of  epanodos,  ellipsis,  anaphora,  anacoluthon,  dislocated 
parenthesis  and  brachylogy,  and,  as  so  often  happens,  the 
rhetorician  has  sometimes  subdued  the  critic. 

Nevertheless,  Humphrey’s  book  has  real  critical  merit  and  his 
classifying  powers  are  directly  relevant  to  his  central  problem 
which,  as  I  have  said,  is  one  of  deflnition.  He  starts  from  the 
right  assumption  that  the  term  ‘stream  of  consciousness’  has 
suffered  from  a  confused  application  to  both  subject  matter  and 
technique  and  his  book  stems  from  an  attempt  to  clarify  the 
possible  uses  of  the  term.  One  might  make  minor  qualifications 
but,  by  and  large,  he  has  fulfilled  his  wholly  worthwhile  inten¬ 
tion.  My  main  doubt  about  the  book  is  really  a  doubt  about 
what  has  been  left  out,  or  at  least  taken  for  granted  and  only 
tangentially  mentioned.  It  crops  up  early  on;  Mr.  Humphrey 
maintains  that  the  great  advantage  of  stream-of-consciousness 
fiction  ‘rests  on  its  potentialities  for  presenting  character  more 
accurately  and  more  realistically’.  He  goes  on  to  contrast  his 
list  of  writers  with  Zola  and  Dreiser  and  says  that  the  difference 
between  them  is  ‘indicated  chiefly  in  the  difference  in  subject- 
matter — which  is,  for  the  earlier  novelists,  motive  and  action 
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(external  man)  and  for  the  later  ones,  psychic  existence  and  func¬ 
tioning  (internal  man)’.  One’s  pencil  is  immediately  active;  Art 
and  Life?  or  some  such  marginal  formula  indicates  one’s  doubts. 
How,  for  instance,  can  we  impute  motive  to  ‘the  external  man’? 
How  is  it  to  be  distinguished  from  ‘psychic  existence  and  func¬ 
tioning’?  Docs  the  external-internal  distinction  hold  for  a 
moment?  And  realistic — in  what  way  can  we  maintain,  say, 
that  Virginia  Woolf’s  depiction  of  Mr.  Dalloway  is  more  accur¬ 
ate  and  more  realistic  than  George  Eliot’s  analysis  of  Hem 
Sorrel?  My  point  is  not  that  Humphrey  has  failed  to  answer 
these  questions — no  one  could  reproach  him  for  that — but  that 
he  hasn’t  even  raised  them.  And  since  he  hasn’t,  one  feels  that 
his  admirable  rhetorical  superstructure  is  based  on  some  pretty 
shaky  foundations. 

Edel’s  ghost  problem  is  closely  related  to  the  questions  left 
unasked  by  Humphrey.  It  first  appears  when  Edel  is  discussing 
the  withdrawal  of  the  author,  as  commentator  or  persona,  from 
his  novel.  This,  he  says,  ‘made  necessary  a  significant  shift  in 
narrative;  it  created  the  need  to  use  the  memory  of  the  char¬ 
acters  to  place  the  reader  in  a  relationship  with  their  past. 
There  was  no  “story”,  no  “plot”.  And  above  all,  this  kind  of 
novel  seemed  to  turn  the  reader  into  an  author :  it  was  he,  ulti¬ 
mately,  who  put  the  story  together,  and  he  had  to  keep  his  wits 
about  him  to  accumulate  his  data.’ 

It  is  the  last  sentence  which  is  important  here,  the  idea  that 
as  the  author  retreats  from  his  fiction  the  reader  is  compelled 
to  take  over  more  and  more  of  the  functions  normally  delegated 
to  the  omnipotent  narrator.  Reading  becomes  increasingly 
creative,  although  Edel  is  unwilling  to  describe  the  kind  and 
degree  of  creative  reading  forced  on  us  by  the  psychological 
novel,  or  the  relation  of  such  a  reading  to  the  original  creative 
process.  This  is  a  pity,  since  it  is  a  seminal  problem  for  the 
critic  of  modern  fiction.  An  answer  might  suggest,  for  example, 
one  of  the  senses  in  which  Mrs.  Dalloway  could  be  called  more 
realistic  than  Hetty  Sorrel.  By  a  process  of  transference,  illogical 
but  common  in  art,  the  reader  may  confound  cause  and  effect 
and  impute  to  the  work  of  art  characteristics  which  arc  his  own 
creation.  The  effort  of  connecting,  remembering,  recognising— 
this  real  activity  of  the  reader  may  come  to  seem  to  him  part  and 
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parcel  of  the  illusory  world  of  the  novel  and  give  that  world  a 
kind  of  reality  denied  it  by  the  traditional  noveUst. 

This  kind  of  creative  reading  is  not,  I  think,  the  same  thing 
as  the  sympathetic  identification  we  arc  supposed  to  make  with 
Bctional  characters,  although  in  his  discussion  of  Les  lauriers 
sont  coupes  Edel  comes  close  to  confusing  the  two.  But  at  the 
end  of  tins  chapter  he  returns  again  to  brush  against  the  central 
problem  he  never  quite  succeeds  in  grasping  firmly.  ‘Any 
account  of  such  a  novel  represents  a  pulling-together  of  disparate 
elements  of  the  story.  It  is  in  my  mind  that  the  disorderly 
thoughts,  presented  out  of  sequence,  have  been  reshufBed  into 
some  semblance  of  order.’  Here  again,  however,  we  arc  in 
danger  of  confusing  two  kinds  of  activity — that  creation  or 
recreation  we  make  in  our  ordinary  reading  and  the  extreme 
case  of  the  critic  imposing  a  special  intellectual  order  on  an 
imaginative  work.  However,  Edel  is  led  to  ask  a  crucial  ques¬ 
tion — ‘Would  all  readers  read  such  novels  in  a  similar  manner.?’ 
It  is  here  that  he  most  disappoints  us,  for  where  we  expect  to  be 
led  to  what  he  admits  is  the  heart  of  his  inquiry  we  arc  offered 
instead  an  account  of  how  he  was  converted  to  the  works  of 
Dorothy  Richardson.  The  question  is  subsequently  only  inter¬ 
mittently  raised  and  never  really  discussed. 

The  problem,  then,  remains — one  not  merely  of  varying 
responses  on  the  part  of  different  readers — but  of  the  special 
kind  of  activity  demanded  of  the  reader  by  the  modern  novelist. 
It  is  a  fundamental  problem;  one  which  should  concern  what 
we  may  call  the  Brand  New  Critic.  It  is  relevant,  for  example, 
to  the  interests  displayed  in  Mr.  John  Holloway’s  article.  The 
New  and  the  Newer  Critics^  published  in  the  October  1955 
number  of  Essays  in  Criticism.  There,  discussing  the  Chicago 
critics,  he  writes : 


‘I  have  still,  however,  to  suggest  the  distinctive  mode  of 
reading  which  underlies  the  critical  work  of  the  Chicago 
school.  It  is  that  at  any  rate  one  legitimate  and  significant 
way  to  read  a  work  is  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  advance 
page  by  page  to  the  end.  Further,  these  critics  argue  that 
with  a  good  book  the  ensuing  experience  is  of  a  wholly 
individual,  a  unique  sequence  of  interests,  sympathies,  con- 
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ccrns,  excitements  and  the  rest,  which  (whatever  their  ob¬ 
jects)  have  it  as  their  characteristic  to  be  sequential,  to  be 
aroused  and  then  subsequently  to  be  resolved  .  .  .  This  is 
a  not  wholly  innocent  account,  of  course,  simply  because  it 
is  not  an  account  of  one  way  to  read  a  book  at  all.  It  just 
is  how  people  do  read.  It  is,  one  is  inclined  to  say,  the  way. 
It  is  a  vasdy  more  central  and  significant  conception  than 
that  of  reading  by  turning  to  and  fro  the  pages  of  a  book 
(one  we  have  juready  read  the  Chicago  way  several  times)  in 
order  to  complete  a  “spatial  analysis”  or  to  find  out  what 
words  “take  up”  or  “anticipate”  others.’ 

Mr.  Holloway’s  purpose  is,  of  course,  largely  and  laudably 
strategic;  to  correct  an  emphasis,  to  readjust  a  misbalance.  But, 
as  he  says,  his  account  is  not  wholly  innocent,  and  if  for  a 
moment  we  regard  the  work  of  art  in  its  aspect  of  a  sequence  of 
interests  in  the  reader’s  mind,  and  combine  this  with  the  idea 
of  an  enforced  creative  activity  in  the  case  of  the  psychological 
novel,  we  shall  see  that  the  situation  is  more  complicated  than 
he  allows.  For  the  various  stream  of  consciousness  techniques 
analysed  by  Humphrey  chiefly  demand  the  ‘spatial’  approach 
that  he  brands  as  marginal;  tne  creative  activity  of  the  reader 
is  in  large  measure  this  perception  of  a  pattern  which  is  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  temporal  sequence  of  the  novel.  Mr.  Holloway  can 
reply  that  modern  psychological  fiction  is  a  special  case,  and  this 
is  indeed  so.  Earlier  in  this  review  I  implied  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  an  ordinary  and  a  critical  reading,  and  modern  fiction  is 
exceptional  in  that  the  two  more  nearly  coincide  here  than 
anywhere  else.  But  even  with  the  traditional  novel,  the  idea  of 
narrative  structure  as  a  simple  sequence  of  interests  aroused  and 
resolved  is  more  complicated  than  Mr.  Holloway  allows — com¬ 
plicated,  for  instance,  by  the  fact  that  most  of  our  readings  arc 
actually  re-readings.  How  do  memory  and  foreknowledge  affect 
the  temporal  mode  of  reading?  It  is  a  question  that  Mr. 
Holloway  reduces  to  a  parenthesis,  but  it  must  be  faced  without 
protective  brackets.  For  how  can  a  critical  attention  to  the  tem¬ 
poral  mode  of  narration  be  founded  on  anything  but  knowledge 
of  the  whole  work,  the  same  kind  of  knowledge  that  in  fact 
underlies  ‘spatial  analysis’?  Mr.  Holloway  also  distinguishes 
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between  ordinary  and  critical  reading  but  he  exaggerates  it,  for 
his  strategic  purpose,  to  the  point  or  unacceptability.  There  is 
surely  a  land  of  reading  which  must  be  called  critical,  but  which 
docs  not  issue  in  the  special  academic  activity  that  provides  so 
easy  a  target  for  Mr.  Holloway.  This  critical  reading  results 
from  a  compound  of  many  ‘ordinary’  readings,  a  compound 
which  goes  far  beyond  a  temporal  mode  of  attention  and  interest 
and  which,  once  achieved,  cannot  but  inform  any  subsequent 
‘ordinary’  reading.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  kind  of  attention 
demanded  by  modern  psychological  fiction  may  prove  to  be  but 
a  special  and  extreme  instance  of  a  general  case  and  as  such  may 
afford  illuminating  opportunities  for  study.  Of  the  two  works 
under  consideration,  Humphrey’s  more  firmly  seizes  those 
(^portunitics,  but  the  fact  that  the  tone  of  this  review  has 
brcomc  more  appropriate  to  the  Critical  Forum  indicates  the 
value,  largely  suggestive,  that  I  attach  to  Edcl’s  book. 

W.  J.  Harvey 

University  College  of 

North  Staffordshire 


A  FAILURE  OF  NERVE 

Heinrich  Heine.  Ttvo  Studies  of  his  Thought  and  Feeling.  By 
William  Rose.  Oxford,  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  i8s. 

THE  history  of  Heine  studies  is  certainly  a  strange  one :  apart 
from  Goethe,  there  is  perhaps  no  other  figure  in  German  litera¬ 
ture  which  has  aroused  as  much  curiosity,  or  fanned  the  flames 
of  violent  partisanship  to  the  same  extent.  The  interest,  in 
Heine’s  case,  is  unfortunately  mainly  centred  in  the  bio¬ 
graphical  material,  rather  than  in  the  works.  The  latter  are 
always  regarded  as  evidence  in  the  discussion  which  is  largely 
concerned  with  establishing  the  merits  and  faults  of  Heine  as  a 
character.  This  has  been  so  from  the  very  first,  and  the  violent 
attacks  on  his  personal  character,  both  in  his  lifetime  and  after, 
have  made  it  well-nigh  impossible  for  later  critics  to  ignore 
the  subject  altogether,  or  to  avoid  taking  sides  in  the  dispute. 
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Professor  Rose’s  book  is  a  restatement  of  the  two  crucial  |  ps 

aspects  of  the  Heine-problem.  One  essay  deals  with*  the  political  1;  co 

interest  and  activities  of  Heme  throughout  his  career,  the  other,  sc 
with  the  ups  and  downs  of  his  feelings  of  allegiance  to  the  |  su 

Jewish  tradition.  To  the  studies  of  these  themes  by  Marcuse,  i  cii 

Hirth  and  Brod,  Professor  Rose  adds  little  new  material,  but  h( 
he  singles  out  the  two  problems  which  must  be  examined  if  one 
wishes  to  arrive  at  some  sort  of  conclusion  as  to  the  qualities  of  sh 
Heine,  the  man.  These  two  aspects  arc  actually  much  more  tu 
closely  allied  than  the  watertight  division  of  the  two  essays  i  qi 
might  lead  one  to  suppose :  in  both  spheres,  Heine  shows  him-  lal 

self  as  the  essential  rebel  and  enfant  terrible^  who  recognizes  cri 

no  authority  entided  to  dictate  the  temperature  of  his  enthusi-  .  thi 

asm  and  the  extent  of  his  acceptance  of  moral,  political  or  i  na 

religious  ideas.  Again,  in  both  spheres,  his  wavering  attitude  is  |  as: 
determined  by  the  pleasure  principle,  the  mainspring  of  his  i  a  1 
sensitive,  hedonistic  nature.  Thus,  the  sight  and  thought  of  the  hii 
material  suffering  of  others  leads  for  a  while  to  his  apparent  I  sta 

embracing  of  socialistic  ideas.  He  abandons  them,  however,  the  =  fr( 

instant  these  doctrines  begin  to  look  menacingly  dogmatic  and  po 

doctrinaire.  This  same  principle  holds  true  in  his  attitude  to  *  sta 
religion  and  race.  Part  of  his  opposition  to  the  Jewish  religion  an 

and  way  of  life  stems,  it  seems  clear,  from  his  horror  of  suffer-  syi 
ing,  and  when  he  refers  to  Judaism  as  ‘no  religion  but  a  mis-  |  ha 
fortune’,  deplores  the  survival  of  the  ‘ancient-Egyptian,  un-  scl 

healthy  creed’,  and  pities  those  afBictcd  with  the  three  diseases  |  ro^ 
of  ‘poverty,  physical  pain,  and  Judaism’,  it  becomes  evident  de: 

(especially  from  the  third  quotation  mentioned  by  Professor  hii 

Rose)  that  the  faith  of  his  fathers  represented  for  him  a  free  and  Tl 

willing  consent  to  an  existence  of  suffering,  which  he  refused  th( 

to  give.  His  pro-Jewish  activities  tend  to  bear  this  out:  early  Fu 

on,  his  collaboration  in  the  ‘Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Culture  let 

and  Science  for  Jews’,  shows  him  eagerly  working  for  assimila-  Mt 

tion,  even  while  he  praised  the  steadfast  and  uncompromising  gei 

traditionalism  of  Polish  Jewry.  Even  later  in  his  life,  one  should  of 

guard  against  overrating  the  religious  feeling  of  the  Hebrdische 
Melodien.  They  reveal  mostly  a  sentimental  attachment  to  the 
glories  of  the  past,  not  a  serious  appreciation  of  living  and  con¬ 
temporary  realities,  and  by  no  means  exclude  that  coyly  playful, 
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I  patronising  attitude  in  which  affection,  contempt  and  a  guilty 
conscience  appear  to  mingle  in  equal  proportions.  Heine  him¬ 
self  provided  a  clue  which  seems  to  m!^e  any  further  discussion 
superfluous  when  he  wrote  that  he  too  could  not  And  in  himself 
I  enough  courage  to  wear  a  beard  and  incur  the  risk  of  popular 
■  hostility  by  an  open  avowal  of  his  adherence  to  the  Jewish  cause. 

I  There  is  nothing  in  all  this,  actually,  which,  intrinsically, 

I  should  command  me  breathless  interest  of  the  student  of  litera- 
1  ture.  The  facts  and  dates,  however  conscientiously  related  to 
i  I  quotations  from  the  works,  do  not  really  shed  any  light  on  the 
I  latter :  they  are  of  interest  only  to  the  literary  historian.  The 
5  \  critic,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  helped  by  them  inasmuch  as 

•  \  they  both  focus,  and  provide  a  key  to,  the  highly  problematic 

r  I  nature  of  Heine’s  artistic  output  which  is  badly  in  need  of  re- 
s  I  assessment.  It  may  ultimately  be  the  damage  done  to  him  as 
s  I  a  man  by  his  lack  of  moral  courage  and  his  refusal  to  commit 
c  himself,  which  is  also  responsible  for  the  curious  lack  of  sub- 
it  I  stance  of  so  much  of  his  work.  More  than  any,  he  was  a  sufferer 
c  [  from  the  mal  du  si^clcy  and  more  than  most  of  his  contem- 
d  1  poraries  he  registered  sensitively  the  upheavals  and  the  uneasy 
:o  I  state  of  mind  of  his  day.  In  his  style  and  imagery,  however, 
n  [  and  this  applies  to  his  prose  and  his  verse,  he  uses  outmoded 
r-  ]  symbols  and  cliches  to  describe  these  novel  sensations.  The 
s-  harking  back  to  Romanticism  which  he  displays  with  coquettish 
n-  I  self-consciousness  and  the  attitudinizing  gestures  which  he  bor¬ 
es  I  rows  from  the  then  fashionable  school  of  historical  painting,  all 
nt  derive  from  that  nervelessness  of  the  emotions  which  prevented 
or  I  him  from  creating  an  appropriate  language  for  the  new  despair, 
id  ll  The  ultimate  flowering  of  his  creative  genius  is  represented  by 
cd  1  the  unconvincing  and  imaginatively  flaccid  Passionsblumc  of 
•ly  Fur  die  Mouchcj  in  the  year  of  his  death.  The  following  year, 
tre  I  let  us  remember,  saw  the  publication  of  Baudelaire’s  Fleurs  du 
la-  Mal;  a  poet  of  very  similar  temperament,  but  with  a  more 
ng  genuine  capacity  for  endurance,  at  last  had  found  the  symbols 
lid  I  of  the  age. 

‘he  M.  Wain 
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AMERICAN  MILTONISTS  AND  ENGLISH 
REVIEWERS 

l\on :  John  Milton  and  the  Modern  Critics.  By  Robert  Adams.  I 
Cornell  U.P.,  1955.  London :  Geoffrey  Cumberlege,  I 
32s.  6d. 

Milton  and  Forbidden  Knowledge.  By  Howard  Schultz,  New 
York  (M.L.A.),  1955.  London,  Geoffrey  Cumberledge,  40s. 
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A  few  years  ago  a  writer  employed  to  review  the  second  edition 
of  Hardin  Craig’s  The  Enchanted  Glass  betrayed  his  ignorance 
of  the  first  (a  simple  proof  that  he  was  incompetent  to  review 
the  book).  He  got  into  a  lamentable  tangle,  which  was  censured 
in  a  letter  from  a  distinguished  scholar.  Of  course  he  did  not 
recant;  no  T.L.S.  reviewer  ever  does.  But  that  is  all  the  more 
reason  for  not  simply  dismissing  ill-informed  reviewing  with  a 
shrug.  In  fact  it  is  absurd  not  to  take  T.L.S.  seriously;  it  is  a 
powerful  organ.  We  should  not  blame  Americans  for  doing 
so,  and  for  being  discontented  with  some  of  the  treatment 
they  get. 

American  books  on  Milton  have  recently  been  having  a  poor 
time  in  T.L.S.,  among  them  Mr.  Adams’s  Il(on.  It  is  a  critique 
of  recent  Milton  scholarship  and  criticism,  English  as  well  as 
American.  The  T.L.S.  reviewer  found  it  unnecessary  to  delay 
over  it,  because  he  had  not  read  the  works  under  discussion. 
Over  here,  he  seemed  to  say,  we  have  never  troubled  ourselves 
with  this  learned  American  lumber,  so  we  are  spared  the  fatigue 
of  watching  Mr.  Adams  sawing  it  up  and  carting  it  away. 
Americans  may  well  think  this  attitude  arrogant;  it  would  be 
sad  if  they  thought  it  characteristic.  Most  of  us  arc  very  willing 
to  admit  that  the  lion’s  share  of  first-rate  work  on  Milton  in  this 
century  has  been  American.  If  we  neglect  it,  that  is  because  we 
neglect  Milton.  Out  of  the  sizeable  group  of  people  who  arc 
paid  a  living  wage  in  order  to  do  the  nation’s  reading  of  its  own 
classics,  it  is  very  difficult  to  assemble  a  dozen  who  really  know 
and  care  greatly  for  Milton;  this  neglect  remains  one  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  our  present  attitude  to  past  literature. 
When  even  the  professionals  are  so  chilly  about  its  principal 
poet,  a  tradition  may  be  getting  into  difficulties;  it  was  the 
Alexandrians  who  tried  to  kick  out  Homer  from  Greek. 

However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  sign  that  the  Americans  arc 
tiring  of  Milton,  and  we  neglect  their  contribution  at  our  peril. 
Here  arc  two  books  of  more  than  usual  interest,  one  a  severe 
work  of  scholarship,  the  other  an  examination  of  recent  Milton 
criticism.  Mr.  Adams  wants  to  get  rid  of  nonsense  and  preten¬ 
tiousness,  and  he  succeeds  very  well.  His  book  is  written  with  a 

f'  Measure  that  is  communicated,  and  an  intelligence  that  stimu- 
ates.  I  think  it  has  faults,  and  it  is  reasonable  in  reviewing  a 
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book  of  this  sort  to  mention  some  things  in  detail,  so  that  we 
can  distinguish  between  the  targets  that  go  down  and  those 
that  don’t.  In  general  it  is  fair  to  say  that  its  offensive  tactics  are 
occasionally  costly;  when  Mr.  Adams  fails  we  find  ourselves  dis¬ 
liking  his  manner — it  seems  lively  when  we  agree,  merely  pert 
when  we  don’t;  and  from  time  to  time  we  feel  that  he  is  under 
the  disadvantage  of  not  being  quite  sure  what  he  likes  about 
poems,  so  that  contact  with  exegetes  who  do  know  this,  even  if 
they  don’t  know  much  else,  makes  him  a  bit  blustery  and  un¬ 
certain.  He  seems  to  be  in  a  real  muddle  about  ‘organic  unity’, 
which  on  p.  31  he  calls  a  ‘cant  phrase  .  .  .  dependent  on  a  sort 
of  muzzy  metaphysics  with  which  neither  Milton  nor  any 
modern  critic  except  conceivably  Sir  Herbert  Read  is  in  genuine 
sympathy’.  He  sneers  at  it  again  on  p.  148;  but  on  p.  166  he 
says  that  ‘in  these  days  .  .  .  “organic  unity’’  is  an  almost  un¬ 
challenged  critical  catchword’.  All  he  is  really  sure  of  is  that 
he  dislikes  the  idea;  to  say  at  one  moment  that  it  is  dead  and  at 
another  that  it  is  tiresomely  alive  is  simply  calling  names.  And 
there  is,  in  many  of  his  allusions  to  modern  critics,  a  tone  of 
suspicion,  a  blimpishly  scholarly  note  which  we  hear  forte 
when  he  tells  us  straight  what  sort  of  a  poem  Comus  is :  ‘Per¬ 
haps  when  the  critics  have  learned  a  little  temperance  in 
the  application  of  their  Byzantine  ingenuities,  we  shall  be  able 
to  enjoy  without  apology  the  simple  beauties  of  obvious  com¬ 
monplaces  set  in  musical  language.’  It  seems  sad  that  a  man 
like  Mr.  Adams  can  still  write  a  sentence  like  that;  the  absurd 
battle  of  the  books  between  Scholars  and  Critics  is  still  on, 
apparently. 

Still,  it  is  not  principally  for  positive  criticism  that  one  reads 
this  book;  Adams  is  happiest  when  he  is  tearing  an  argument 
apart.  Unhappily  the  opening  chapter,  on  Comus ^  is  here  again 
much  the  weakest  in  tne  book.  Adams,  who  is  obviously  a 
good  historian  when  he  is  not  swinging  his  club  too  hard, 
forgets  how  clumsy  we  are  at  allegory,  and  imagines  that  the 
modern  reader,  with  small  effort,  can  do  anything  Milton’s 
audience  could  do  in  this  line.  He  has  the  narrowest  ideas  about 
masques,  claiming  that  they  were  all  simple  allegories,  the 
meanings  of  which  were  ‘easily  available  to  a  single  hearing 
by  an  informed,  attentive  listener’.  But  ‘informed’  is  cheating. 
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A  special  kind  of  information  is  involved,  and  in  fact  the  audi¬ 
ence  was  sometimes  given  the  author’s  own  hand-out  to  explain 
the  allegory.  The  ingenuities  of  Jonson  are  frequently  what 
Adams  would  call  ‘Byzantine’,  and  there  is,  I  think,  no  reason¬ 
able  doubt  that,  although  some  fashionable  glosses  on  Camus 
arc  demonstrably  wrong,  it  is  a  more  highly  wrought  allegory 
than  Adams  allows.  For  example,  it  is  absurd  to  expect  us  to 
believe  that  the  Epilogue  has  no  allegorical  complexity;  it  is 
full  of  figures  which  simply  radiate  Renaissance  allegory  at  its 
most  intense  and  suggestive.  Nor  is  it  any  use  telling  us  that 
the  books  in  which  modern  scholars  enquire  after  such  figures 
were  not  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater’s  bedside  reading.  Scholar¬ 
ship  involves  a  lot  of  bumbling  about,  immense  and  sometimes 
fantastic  detours;  when  the  scholar  gets  lost,  as  he  often  does, 
he  cannot  be  blamed  for  trying.  Mr.  Adams  knows  as  well 
as  anybody  that  we  do  not  and  cannot  know  too  much  about 
these  matters,  and  that  it  is  still  true  that  our  reading  of  almost 
the  whole  range  of  literature  in  this  period  continues  to  be 
more  hampered  by  ignorance  than  by  scholarly  mistakes.  It  is 
right  to  point  out  these  mistakes,  but  not  to  suggest  that  we 
should  settle  for  ‘obvious  commonplaces’  and  ‘musical  lan¬ 
guage’  and  suspend  investigatons  that  are  likely  to  produce 
more  of  them.  Mr.  Adams  might  have  left  that  to  his  T.L.S. 
reviewer. 

Let  us  get  on  to  the  pari  where  Mr.  Adams  starts  being  really 
useful.  This  is  not  in  his  chapter  on  the  Jungian  approach, 
where  he  has  some  easy  fun,  and  points  out  some  of  the  con¬ 
fusions  inherent  in  the  word  ‘archetype’;  the  superficial  glozing 
of  a  critic  so  unsympathetic  will  not  make  much  difference  to 
critics  who  still  follow  Miss  Bodkin.  As  one  would  expect, 
given  his  kind  of  mind,  which  delights  to  discover  logical  ab¬ 
surdities,  he  comes  into  his  own  in  a  long  and  important  chapter 
on  the  text  of  Paradise  Lost,  where,  by  rigorous  and  intelligent 
criticism,  he  earns  the  right  ‘to  dismiss  the  whole  notion  of 
“emphatic”  and  ‘‘unemphatic”  spellings  as  a  fantasy  and  a 
delusion’.  This  is  obviously  of  interest  to  everybody  because  it 
affects  the  actual  words  of  the  poem,  and  more  particularly 
because  it  must  follow  that  the  new  Oxford  text  is  wrongly 
conceived  and  quite  unreliable,  a  genuine  and  sad  case  of  great 
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scholarly  industry  wasted.  There  is  no  need  to  add  that  a  j 
service  of  this  order  alone  justifies  Mr.  Adam’s  book;  and  no-  | 
where  else  does  he  show  his  powers  so  well  as  here,  in  his  lucid  ' 
examination  of  the  editorial  problem.  As  well  as  demonstrating 
‘the  evident  impropriety  of  following  fixed  conceptions,  such 
as  the  universal  superiority  of  either  text  (7667  and  767^)  or  the 
infallibility  of  the  two  editions  where  they  agree’,  he  positively 
enhances  our  sense  of  the  genuine  Miltonic  ambiguities  of  syn¬ 
tax  and  spelling. 

In  the  chapter  on  Milton’s  reading,  Adams  attacks  one  of  the 
densest  thickets  of  Milton  criticism.  The  target  is  perhaps  too 
large,  and  it  was  too  easy  merely  to  prove  that  Milton,  being  | 
human,  busy  and  blind,  could  not  have  read  all  the  books  the  | 
scholars  refer  to.  (Nobody  ever  said  he  did.)  Yet  no  one  will 
read  this  chapter  without  respect  and  gratitude.  Let  me  deal 
with  one  part  of  it,  a  typically  good  study  of  the  problem  of 
Rabbinical  and  Cabbalist  reading.  One  by  one  the  props  of 
Saurat’s  Cabbalist  theory  have  been  removed,  and  recently  it 
fell  over  when  Werblowsky  showed  that  the  passage  used  by 
Saurat  to  establish  Milton’s  debt  to  the  Zohar  for  what  was 
(mistakenly)  called  the  ‘retraction’  doctrine  of  creation  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Zohar  at  all,  but  only  in  an  irresponsible 
French  translation.  As  other  parallels,  like  that  between  Urania  j 
and  the  Third  Sefira  of  the  Zohar  had  long  ago  been  dis-  j 
credited,  we  are  left  with  an  agreeable  open  space  where  all  this 
Rabbinical  Hebrew  once  stood.  Mr.  Adams  was  too  early  to 
use  Werblowsky’s  article  {Journal  of  the  Warburg  and  Court- 
auld  Institutes^  1956),  so  he  goes  into  the  question  of  whether 
Milton  knew  any  Rabbinical  Hebrew  at  all.  The  philological 
evidence  is  in  the  Apology  for  Smectymnuus^  and  Adams  shows 
his  honesty  in  interpreting  it  in  a  sense  contrary  to  his  own 
very  strong  feeling  that  Milton  probably  knew  no  Rabbinical 
Hebrew.  This  is  characteristic  of  him;  but  I  think  he  concedes 
the  point  unnecessarily.  He  cannot  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  Milton  would  say  ‘as  the  Rabbines  expound’,  or  cite  Jona¬ 
than,  or  ‘Onkelos  the  Targumist’,  if  he  did  not  know  them  at 
first  hand,  arguing  that  this  would  amount  to  ‘bad  faith’,  or 
anyway  to  an  ‘intellectual  pretension’  unacceptable  in  Milton. 

1  am  sure  this  is  wrong;  there  is  no  need  to  assume  a  modern 
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scholarly  morality  in  Milton.  I  have  never  enquired  into  this 
passage,  but  I  know  that  in  many  similarly  learned  ones  in  the 
notes  to  Cowley’s  learned  Christian  epic  the  dazzling  lists  of 
authorities,  Rabbis  included,  are  caremlly  copied  out  of  stan¬ 
dard  works  of  reference.  This  was  the  common  practice  of  the 
time,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  believe  that  Milton 
would  have  thought  it  dishonest,  particularly  in  a  book  with  no 
pretension  to  be  thought  a  seminal  work  of  scholarship.  For 
regular  reference  to  primary  sources  one  looks  to  Selden, 
Grotius  or  Voss.  There  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
supposing  that  Milton  could  read  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  as  Mr. 
Adams  saw,  and  they  cannot  be  removed  by  the  argument  that 
he  would  not  have  cited  the  Rabbis  if  he  could  not.  However, 
having  made  this  concession,  Adams  proceeds  to  dismiss  all 
direct  Rabbinical  influence  on  Paradise  Lost^  such  as  Harris 
Fletcher  contended  for;  we  are  now  done  with  the  nonsense 
that  Milton’s  denial  of  creation  ex  nihilo  was  Rabbinical  in 
origin. 

One  sees  how  fairly  this  topic  is  treated.  What  Adams  does 
not  see,  I  think,  is  that  the  exposure  of  the  Rabbinical  reading 
as  a  marc’s  nest  docs  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  other  debts 
arc  equally  illusory.  Each  will  have  to  be  treated  on  its  merits. 
It  looks,  for  instance,  as  if  Mr.  Adams  doesn’t  quite  sec  how 
books  like  Conti’s  and  Cartari’s  should  be  useful;  they  arc  not, 
as  he  supposes,  merely  Renaissance  versions  of  Lcmpri^rc,  and 
these  mythographical  babies  must  not  go  out  with  the  Rab¬ 
binical  bathwater.  Also,  there  is  still  life  in  the  hcxcmcral 
approach,  which  Adams  derides.  Let  it  be  granted  that  there 
has  been  much  unimaginative  pebble-gathering  on  these  shores; 
still,  the  method  is  not  to  be  condemned  because  it  has  been 
abused.  Let  it  be  granted  that  we  are  more  hampered  by 
ignorance  than  scholarly  error,  and  it  appears  at  once  ^at  these 
enquiries  ought  not  to  be  discouraged.  Critical  activity  like 
Adams’s  is,  of  course,  also  essential,  and  the  more  valuable  in 
so  far  as  it  refrains  from  making  debating  points  and  remains 
frankly  open  to  criticism  itself. 

I  mustn’t  end  without  a  word  on  Adams’s  excellent  chapter 
on  Milton’s  verse.  Here  again  one  admires  and  agrees,  admires 
and  disagrees.  Adams  seems  to  show  us  a  real  largeness  of  mind. 
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and  then  suddenly  to  narrow  it.  He  can  be  a  ve^  good  critic 
indeed,  and  there  are  some  brilliant  analyses  of  Milton’s  double 
syntax  and  his  blending  of  Latin  and  English  significations — 
tnough  one  needn’t  agree  that  these  indicate  a  sort  of  split  in 
Milton’s  mind.  What  1  mean  by  saying  Adams  narrows  his 
mind  is  that  he  sometimes  worries  furiously  at  a  single  point 
and  makes  it  seem  immensely  important  by  isolating  it.  Thus 
he  is  perfectly  right  to  discuss  Milton’s  addition  of  three  lines 
in  the  second  edition  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  diseases 
shown  to  Adam  from  eleven  to  seventeen.  But  he  goes  on  to  turn 
this  into  a  point  against  the  New  Critics  who  are  always,  he 
says,  looking  for  ‘tensions’  in  Milton.  Let  them  explain  why 
Milton  added  six  more  diseases.  The  true  explanation,  which 
they  will  dislike,  is  that  Milton  was  fond  of  catalogues,  enjoyed 
naming  things,  and  made  his  list  longer  because  a  long  list  was 
better  than  a  short  one.  He  did  not  understand  the  modern 
taste  for  obliquity,  which  would  prefer  some  image  of  mor¬ 
bidity  to  this  list;  in  fact,  the  additional  six  diseases  prove  a 
difference  of  great  importance  between  Milton’s  taste  and  that 
of  the  New  Critics.  I  find  this  very  thin.  Since  Milton  was 
prepared  to  disturb  the  text  by  adding  three  lines,  what  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  adding  thirty?  He  could  have  had  a  real 
catalogue  of  disease,  like  Sylvester’s.  Presumably,  when  he 
went  over  the  passage,  he  felt  that  the  eleven  diseases  he  had 

Eut  in  weren’t  enough  to  impress  on  us  the  enormous  variety  of 
uman  morbidity;  of  the  six  he  adds  three  are  forms  of  insanity 
and  three  are  wasting  diseases,  whereas  the  original  list  had 
concentrated  on  violently  painful  disorders.  Then  again,  eleven 
is  perhaps  really  not  enough,  and  seventeen  takes  us  beyond  the 
point  where  we  might  think  we  could  imagine  all  diseases  at 
once  (‘if  that’s  all  it’s  not  so  bad’);  seventeen  is  not  enough  to 
look  like  a  definitive  catalogue,  but  enough  to  show  us  that 
diseases  are  sadly  numerous  as  well  as  sadly  varied.  Other 
readers,  other  explanations;  my  point  is  that  it  seems  unreason¬ 
able  of  Adams  to  draw  far-reaching  conclusions  from  the 
assumption  that  Milton  would  always  think  seventeen  better 
than  eleven. 

I  have  one  more  complaint.  It  is  a  curiosity  of  Mr.  Adams’s 
approach  that  a  reader  so  well-equipped  as  he  should  be  ready 
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to  concede  so  much  to  anti-Miltonists,  and  agree  that  you  need 
to  be  a  Christian  Humanist  to  get  a  great  deal  out  of  Milton, 
that  the  ideas  are  ‘dead’  ideas.  When  I  hear  this  ancient  charge 
repeated  in  its  various  modern  forms,  I  cheer  myself  up  by 
recalling  the  observation  of  an  Italian  friend  who  had  just  read 
Paradise  Lost  for  the  first  time :  ‘Of  course,  it  is  a  poem  about 
death.’  That  is  a  live  idea,  surely.?  But  when  all  the  complaints 
are  made,  this  is  a  book  that  none  of  us,  except  T.L.S.  reviewers, 
can  afford  to  ignore. 

Mr.  Schultz  is  uncompromisingly  the  dry  scholar.  He  has 
found  hundreds  of  fresh  sources  of  information  about  Milton’s 
thought,  and  in  a  way  it  is  unlucky  that  his  book  came  too  late 
for  Mr.  Adams  to  have  a  go  at  it.  A  careful  reading  of  his  book 
is  likely  to  induce  a  number  of  the  diseases  added  in 
especially  Melancholy  and  Marasmus,  so  it  is  an  elementary  duty 
for  a  reviewer  to  say  what  he  thinks  it  is  about.  ‘Our  theme,’ 
says  the  author  in  a  flash  of  lucidity,  ‘is  to  be  the  bifurcated  sin 
of  dubious  speculation  (curiosity)  on  the  one  hand  and  corrupted 
learning  (vain  philosophy)  on  the  other,  or  broadly,  allowing 
for  important  exceptions,  the  radical  and  reactionary  tendencies 
bounding  any  given  thinker’s  Christian  sobriety.’  Now  this  is 
a  very  important  issue  for  us,  because  ‘curiosity’  is  obviously  the 
key  to  those  seventeenth-century  attitudes  to  natural  knowledge 
upon  which  (notably  in  the  matter  of  natural  science  proper)  we 
have  erected  an  elaborate  theory  of  literary  history.  The  book 
has  therefore  at  the  outset  a  good  chance  of  being  an  interesting 
one,  particularly  as  it  followed  hard  upon  Kocher’s  useful 
Science  and  Religion  in  Elizabethan  England  (1953),  and  as  it 
announces  that  its  climax  is  to  be  a  treatment  of  Paradise 
Regained.  Alas,  no  book  as  difficult  to  read  as  this  is  interesting; 
no  book  so  difficult  to  use  important.  The  author  is  very 
learned,  but  his  book  is  an  American  failure. 

Schultz  traces  the  Socratic,  Senecan  and  patristic  ‘traditions 
of  sobriety’  through  St.  Bernard  and  Luther  to  seventeenth- 
century  England,  and  provides  dozens  of  references  to  the  ser¬ 
mons  and  minor  literature  of  that  period  which  will  be  in¬ 
valuable  to  anybody,  if  there  is  anybody,  who  cares  to  dig  them 
out  of  the  notes.  (These  are  microscopically  printed  at  the  back 
of  the  book  and  not  indicated  in  the  text.  One  has  to  count 
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down  the  lines  on  the  page  and  then  turn  hopefully  to  the  notes  |  u 

to  see  if  there  is  a  reference.  It  almost  seems  that  M.L.A.  wish  t  it 

to  deter  potential  readers,  and  certainly  much  of  Schultz’s  most  |  » 

useful  work  will  go  for  nothing  because  of  this  absurdity.)  Of  0 
major  authors,  Bacon  is  interestingly  treated.  As  he  worries  I  u 

away  at  the  concept  of  forbidden  learning  in  relation  to  Bacon,  I  n 

Mr.  Schultz  makes  some  important  distinctions,  the  chief  of  s< 
which  is  that  between  natural  science  and  forbidden  knowledge.  p 
They  were  not  necessarily  identified.  Natural  science  was  not  v 

the  special  enemy  of  religion  at  this  time;  and  Bacon’s ‘religious  b 
mandate  for  natural  science’  grew  out  of  the  ancient  defence  of  I  ii 

all  human  learning  against  ‘simple  divines’.  It  was  in  fact  much  |  I 

more  strongly  associated  with  the  tradition  of  good  study  in  the 
book  of  the  creatures  than  with  the  learning  traditionally  called  0 
presumptuous,  which,  generally  speaking,  was  metaphysics,  and  I  r 
certain  improper  theological  speculations.  Science  became  \ 

‘curious’  only  when  followed  for  its  own  sake,  or  in  defiance  of  i 

the  more  urgent  demands  of  supernatural  science  and  self-  s 

knowledge.  Shultz’s  pages  on  Bacon  do  not  contain  much  that 
is  new,  but  they  will  surprise  anybody  brought  up  to  think  of  1  t 

him  as  a  prime  dissociator  of  sensibility.  Another  point  about  I  I 

a  major  author  that  was  worth  making  concerns  Marlowe;  |  : 

Schultz  believes,  rightly  I  think,  that  Faustus  ought  to  be  read  1 

as  an  allegorical  treatment  of  the  curiosus;  for  ‘occult’  read  ' 

‘curious’  studies.  He  is  very  good  and  clear  on  this  point  (p.  45). 

But  the  book  is  about  Milton:  and  after  malung  his  di^ 
criminations  over  the  whole  field  of  learning,  Schultz  proceeds 
to  define  Milton’s  position.  This  was  orthodox;  Milton’s  con¬ 
demnations  of  curiosity  are  reserved  for  scholastic  philosophy  in 
particular — not  for  science — and  in  general  for  all  learning  that 
was  not  consciously  presented  as  ancillary  to  religion.  It  follows 
that  the  condemnation  of  learning  in  the  fourth  book  of  Paradise 
Regained  is  not  a  new  departure,  but  the  kind  of  thing  Milton 
had  been  saying  all  his  life,  and  with  no  originaFity;  people  had 
been  saying  it  for  centuries. 

But  for  all  that,  says  Schultz,  we  must  explain  why  Milton 
made  the  condemnation  what  it  had  not  been  in  any  other  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Temptation,  the  climax  of  the  whole  argument, 
‘obscurantism  at  white  heat’  (p.  95).  All  he  has  done  so  far  is 
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uncover  this  problem;  and  the  rest  of  the  book  sets  out  to  solve 
it.  Now  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  further  problem  that  can  be 
solved  from  outside  the  poem,  which  1  take  to  be  a  very  great 
one,  and  therefore  likely  to  contain  within  itself  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  evidence  bearing  upon  its  organisation;  it  is  unlikely,  I 
mean,  that  the  learning-temptation  comes  last  in  order  to  satisfy 
some  purely  external  requirement,  whether  of  controversy  or 
plain  bad  temper.  The  reason  is  likely  to  have  something  to  do 
with  poetry.  Mr.  Schultz  docs  not  appear  to  consider  this  proba¬ 
bility,  and  consequently  the  book  gets  duller  and  duller  until, 
in  the  incredibly  arbitrary  and  dogmatic  pages  on  Paradise 
Regained  with  which  it  concludes,  it  reaches  ^surdity. 

First,  the  author  takes  the  concept  of  curiosity  into  the  field 
of  dogmatic  controversy.  How  much  learning  docs  religion 
require?  How  learned  should  a  minister  be?  And  in  what 
ways?  These  questions  were  answered  in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
in  accordance  with  their  differing  attitudes  to  reason,  philo¬ 
sophy,  tradition  and  enthusiasm,  the  ancient  sponsors  of  heresy. 
There  were  Puritans  who  were  proud  to  be  ignorant,  knowing 
that  they  were  nevertheless  right;  and  there  were  scholars  who 
thought  Christianity  reasonable  and  hated  the  idea  that  ignor¬ 
ance  was  the  mother  of  devotion.  In  this  camp  (though  of  course 
unallicd  to  anybody)  we  find  Milton,  a  humanist  intelligently 
wielding  the  razors  of  Scripture  and  reason.  For  example,  as 
Mr.  Schultz  expresses  it : 

Scripture  for  the  mild  pantheism  that  he  embraced  only  to 
account  for  creation  (he  made  no  other  use  of  the  doctrine, 
and  never  came  near  Fludd’s  ecstasies)  is  thin  and  inconclu¬ 
sive,  to  be  sure,  but  no  thinner  than  biblical  proof  of  crea¬ 
tion  ex  nihilo.  His  monism,  creation  ex  Deo,  eternity  of 
matter,  and  traducianism  —  his  Christian  materialism  — 
countered  Deism  on  the  one  hand  and  predestination,  with 
its  latent  Manichacan  dualism,  on  the  other.  Yet  so  agree¬ 
able  a  consequence  required  the  warping  of  no  Scripture 
(p.  119). 

This  gave  Milton  room  to  think  in.  What  he  rejected  was  the 
‘evil  subtlety’  of  the  divines — mostly,  but  not  entirely,  pre- 
Reformation  divines — and  what  he  rejected  he  called  ‘curious*. 
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In  fact — and  here  we  must  agree,  and  down  falls  another  idol 
of  modern  Milton  scholarship  —  Milton’s  critique  is  always 
directed  against  doctrine  in  the  theological  sense,  Calvinist  as 
well  as  Roman,  and  not  against  ’materialism’;  he  was  not 
‘answering’  Hobbes.  Milton  was  ‘resisting  extra-scriptural  pre¬ 
sumption  in  its  Popish,  Presbyterian,  and  enthusiastic  shapes 
. . .  His  reason  repudiated  Calvinism  and  its  antinomian  exten¬ 
sion;  his  biblicism  excluded  the  intuitive  devotion  of  Seekers, 
Quakers,  Ranters  and  the  like  . . .  ’  Mr.  Schultz  rightly  empha¬ 
sises  that  a  grasp  of  this  ‘truism’  is  essential  to  a  proper  under¬ 
standing  of  Milton. 

He  has,  however,  not  yet  arrived  at  his  principal  point,  which 
is  this.  The  warning  given  to  Adam  to  be  lowly  wise  in  P.L. 
viii  is  a  different  matter  from  the  rejection  of  learning  in  P.R. 
iv.  The  earlier  passage  is  simple,  generalised  Socratic  humanism; 
the  later  is  animated  by  ‘the  anti-humanistic  principle  of  scrip¬ 
tural  self-sufficiency’.  And  to  discover  what  Milton  was  really 
driving  at  in  P.R.  iv  we  are  invited  to  look  into,  of  all  things. 
The  ljf{eliest  Means.  This,  as  the  author  with  much  satisfaction 
admits,  will  not  please  ‘aesthetic’  critics,  curiosi  all  on  his  private 
definition.  The  argument  about  learning  becomes  a  squabble 
about  tithes;  Milton  did  not  accept  them  as  a  necessary  condition 
of  a  learned  ministry  .  .  .  We  are  off  on  a  long  tour  round  the 
learned-ministry  controversy,  with  the  cold  summit  of  P.R. 
glittering  faindy  on  the  horizon.  If  divines  cannot  refute  heresy 
without  books,  as  they  say,  then  let  them  use  state-provided 
libraries,  or  simply  inform  the  errant  that  their  views  are  either 
not  in,  or  inconsistent  with.  Scripture.  As  for  the  cost  of  educa 
don,  it  would  be  better  if  they  never  went  near  the  Universities 
anyway,  picking  up  useless  school  divinity.  And  so  we  wander 
on;  but  suddenly  we  arc  whisked  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  the 
poem,  to  stand  or  fall.  The  whole  learning-temptation,  we  arc 
told,  is  about  the  learning  of  the  ministry;  the  whole  poem  is 
about  Church  government.  Hastily  conceding  Paradise  Re¬ 
gained  its  ‘manifold  beauties  as  a  human  drama’,  Schultz  treats 
it  as  advice  to  parsons.  The  temptation  is  not  of  learning  but 
of  ‘clergy-learning’. 

This  is  very  depressing,  and  few  will  want  to  believe  it;  but 
in  any  case  it  is  surely  true  that  nothing  we  know  of  Milton  as 
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1  I  a  poet  predisposes  US  to  accept  it.  He  must  have  suddenly  altered 

s  his  whole  conception  of  poetry,  and  of  heroic  poetry  in  par- 

s  ticular,  to  have  written  P.R.  with  such  a  design.  The  fact  is  that 

t  nobody  could  defend  such  a  thesis  who  had  the  least  interest  in 

poetry  as  such,  and  it  is  a  poor  reward  for  the  reader  who  is 
s  interested  enough  in  Milton  as  a  poet  to  have  hacked  through 
the  jungle  of  Mr.  Schultz’s  prose.  He  is  right  to  suppose  that 
,  ‘aesthetic’  critics  will  disagree  with  him,  for  he  perpetuates  the 

j.  old  ruinous  error  that  a  poem  is  its  ideas  plus  ‘art’.  Write  about 

ideas  and  throw  in  something  about  ‘manifold  human  beauties’ 
and  your  work  is  done.  As  a  record  of  the  later  development 
li  of  the  controversy  concerning  knowledge,  this  would  be  a  useful 
book  if  its  style  were  less  opaque,  its  organisation  clearer,  and 
!.  its  notes  usable.  But  one  kind  of  perversity  or  another  has 
;  .  robbed  it  for  the  most  part  even  of  tins  secondary  utility. 

What  do  these  books  tell  one  about  contemporary  Milton 
y  criticism?  That  they  arc  both  American  is  typical  of  the  situa- 
i,  I  don,  certainly;  but  there  is  a  little  more  to  it  than  that.  Mr. 

n  Adam’s  book,  despite  its  faults  (or  rather,  despite  those  parts  I 
c  don’t  agree  with)  has  that  energy  and  thoroughness,  that  basic 
c  I  humili^  before  its  subject,  which  characterises  the  American 
n  ]  Miltonist  and  distinguishes  him  from  his  first  English  reviewer, 
c  I  Mr.  Schultz’s  book,  though  devastatingly  thorough,  energetic 
L.  in  a  Tacitean  sort  of  way,  and  equally  imbued  with  respect  for 
y  ,  Milton,  provides  a  hint  of  justification  for  those  airs  of  metro- 

d  f  politan  superiority.  A  Puritanism  that  regards  poetry  as  prob- 

;r  ably  wicked,  a  devotion  to  some  thesis  ^t  anathematises  as 
I  frivolous  or  curious  whatever  stands  in  the  way  of  its  explaining 

:s  I  everything :  these  arc  common  enough  also  to  be  called  char- 

rr  I  acterisdes  of  American  criticism.  Yet  they  arc  disadvantages  we 

ic  I  should  gladly  put  up  with,  and  indeed  must,  if  we  want  Milton 

x  I  to  remain  a  live  issue  in  the  Schools.  And  although  I  have  said 

is  I  unkind  things  about  both  these  books,  one  would  be  glad  to  sec 

r-  I  studies  of  this  degree  of  learning  and  seriousness  published,  from 

ts  I  dmc  to  time,  by  English  students  of  Milton. 
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THE  MIDDLEBROW  MUSE 

New  Lines.  Edited  by  Robert  Conquest.  Macmillan,  12s.  6d. 

‘There  are  at  all  times  two  literatures  which,  although 
scarcely  known  to  each  other,  progress  side  by  side — the  one 
real,  the  other  merely  apparent.  The  former  grows  into 
literature  that  lasts.  Ihirsued  by  people  who  live  for  science 
or  poetry,  it  goes  its  way  earnesdy  and  quietly,  but  ex¬ 
tremely  slowly;  and  it  produces  in  Europe  scarcely  a  dozen 
works  a  century,  which  are,  however,  permanent.  The 
other  literature  is  pursued  by  people  who  live  on  science 
or  poetry;  it  goes  at  a  gallop  amid  a  great  noise  and  shouting 
of  those  who  take  part,  and  brings  yearly  many  thousands 
of  works  into  the  market.’  (Schopenhauer  ‘On  Reading 
and  Books’) 

THE  journalists  have  told  us,  and  Mr.  Conquest  repeats  most 
of  the  now  familiar  story  in  his  introduction  to  this  volume, 
that  a  fresh  start  has  been  made  by  the  poets  of  the  fifties,  that 
there  has  been  a  return  to  the  humane,  the  moderate,  the  non- 
Romantic;  that  a  new  type  of  poet  has  now  impinged  on  the 
literary  scene.  It  is  instructive,  I  think,  to  examine  at  a  little 
length  the  type  as  he  has  recently  been  presented  to  us,  in  order 
to  question  the  myth  and  to  see  in  what  way  it  really  affects  the 
sort  of  verse  which  appears  in  Mr.  Conquest’s  anthology. 

From  the  Times  Educational  Supplement  to  the  Daily  Express 
(the  range  is  scarcely  a  qualitative  one  in  so  far  as  the  literary 
standards  exhibited  by  either  are  concerned)  the  new  type  of 
poet  has  been  advertised  in  the  ingratiating  image  of  the  average 
man.  Thus  Mr.  Amis,  according  to  The  Express^  opts  for 
blondes,  billiards,  bars  and  progressive  jazz-clubs.  Mr.  Larkin 
abominates  Mozart,  never  goes  abroad,  is  a  mild  xenophobc. 
The  beer-mug  (we  learn  from  the  Educational  Supplement)  ‘is 
never  far  from  Mr.  Wain’s  hand’.  Thus,  to  continue  in  char¬ 
acter,  Mr.  Wain  writes  lyrics  with  titles  that  suggest  croon- 
songs  by  Sinatra — ‘This  Above  All  is  Precious  and  Remarkable’, 
‘Don’t  Let’s  Spoil  It  All,  I  Thought  We  were  Going  To  Be 
Such  Good  Friends’,  ‘  “The  last  time’’  are  the  hardest  words  to 
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say*.  Even  in  ‘Minutes  of  the  Last  Meeting’,  the  pnn  is  sub¬ 
merged  in  its  more  saccharine  meaning  before  the  end  of  the 
first  triplet.  Indeed,  the  contents  of  Mr.  Wain’s  verse  seldom 
belie  the  embarrassing  implications  of  his  tides.  His  vocabulary 
is  that  of  the  cinema :  ‘The  sky  comes  clean’,  ‘Colour  is  here  to 
stay’,  ‘The  world  comes  clean’.  But  his  toughness  is  merely  a 
surface  and,  like  that  of  the  cinema,  the  obverse  side  of  a  senti¬ 
mentally  ingrained  habit  of  mind  that  knows  what  the  customer 
wants : 

The  sun  bangs  down  its  rays 

Like  coins  to  buy  the  earth. 

The  mind’s  long  spoon  is  poised. 

Something  is  brought  to  birth. 

Love  is  that  something  .  .  . 

One  scarcely  needs  to  pursue  the  poem  through  the  Holly- 
woodese  of  ‘our  hearts  go  round’  and  ‘the  heart’s  bad  fog’  to  see 
that  Mr.  Wain  can  do  to  perfection  the  average-man  business 
in  verse.  Perhaps  this  poem,  which  Mr.  Conquest  selects,  is  the 
kind  of  thing  Philip  Larkin  has  in  mind  when  he  tells  us  that 
poetry  must  be  ‘more  entertaining’,  that  it  ‘should  keep  the 
child  from  its  television  set  and  the  old  man  from  his  pub’.  The 
aim  is  scarcely  an  ambitious  one,  but  it  is  evidendy  common  to 
Larkin,  Amis  and  Wain  and  it  would  not,  as  I  hope  to  show, 
be  unjust  to  apply  to  all  three  the  cheerfully  uncridcal  con¬ 
clusion  of  The  Educational  Supplement,  ‘With  Larkin  poetry 
is  on  its  way  back  to  the  middle-brow  public.’ 

I  shall  quote  one  further  example  to  substantiate  my  point — 
part  of  Mr.  Amis’  poetic  credo  as  published  in  D.  J.  Enright’s 
Poets  of  the  1^50*$  (Kenkyusha,  Tokyo).  Under  a  pretence  of 
potting  at  the  wilfully  aesthetic  sort  of  person.  Amis  finally 
picks  up  the  Aunt  Sally  as  a  bludgeon  for  militant  middle-cum- 
lowbrowism.  The  tone  of  Kulturbolschevismus  is  surely  un¬ 
mistakable  and  one  is  forcibly  reminded  of  that  mental  obtuse- 
ness  which  characterises  Amis  as  one  of  the  professional  young 
lions  oi  The  Spectator,  an  obtuseness  where  the  errors  of  the 
tribe  and  the  errors  of  the  market  ally  themselves  in  impreg¬ 
nable  confidence:  ‘Nobody  wants  any  more  poems  on  the 
grander  themes  for  a  few  years,  but  at  the  same  time  nobody 
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wants  any  more  poems  about  philosophers  or  paintings  or  novel¬ 
ists  or  art  galleries  or  mythology  or  foreign  cities  or  other  poems. 
At  least  I  hope  nobody  wants  them.’  ‘The  new  provincialism,’ 
remarks  Mr.  Davie,  commenting  on  this  passage  in  a  recent 
New  Statesman^  ‘is  showing  its  fangs.’ 

Mr.  Gunn  rounds  out  the  myth  of  the  middle-brow  poet  with 
blood  and  guts,  as  a  ‘Left-Bank,  ironside  lumberjack’  {Times 
Educational  Supplement)y  with  a  taste  for  Hemingway  and 
Sartre,  while  Mr.  Conquest  offers  us  in  his  own  poetry  a  rather 
blatant  parade  of  his  sexual  adequacy.  The  latter’s  ‘Dedcc 
D’ Anvers’  and  ‘The  Rokeby  Venus’  in  the  present  anthology 
are  typical  examples  of  this  pervasive  and  unpleasant  sex-in-thc- 
head.  His  arty  tides,  by  the  way,  do  not  in  fact  take  us  far  from 
our  myth  of  the  middle-brow.  For  both  Mr.  Conquest  and  Mr. 
Gunn  (who  seems  to  me  the  more  promising  poet  of  the  two) 
bring  to  mind  with  their  too  pervasive  sexy  assertiveness  a  phrase 
of  L.  H.  Myers  in  which  he  characterises  those  of  the  confidenUy 
sensual  mean  as  ‘delineators  of  corporeal  vigour  and  nothing 
more’. 

But  to  be  fair  to  Mr.  Gunn  one  must  add  that,  for  all  his 
Sartrean  melodrama  of  sexual  relations  and  his  late,  almost 
total  submergence  in  the  idiom  of  W.  H.  Auden,  his  cultivation 
of  Stevensian  sonorities,  there  may  be  something  worth  watch¬ 
ing  for.  As  yet  I  have  seen  no  poem  of  his  which  seems  com¬ 
pletely  and  maturely  achieved. 

But  here  I  must  turn  more  particularly  from  the  myth  which 
surrounds  it,  to  the  poetry  which  is  contained  by  Mr.  Conquest’s 
anthology.  I  shall  do  so  by  way  of  the  work  of  two  writers,  Mr. 
Enright  and  Mr.  Davie,  neither  of  whom,  at  first  glance,  seems 
assimilable  into  so  simplified  a  context. 

Mr.  Enright’s  criticism  we  all  know  and  admire.  His  range 
between  Jacobean  drama  and  modern  German  literature  is  both 
admirable  and  enviable.  As  a  poet  he  has  skill  and  a  batch  of 
verse  in  this  book  certainly  shows  it  to  more  advantage  than 
that  in  his  own  anthology.  Poets  of  the  ig^o's.  He  is,  one  might 
claim,  a  journalist  in  verse,  which  is  not  to  say  he  is  merely 
negligible  but  to  qualify  his  range,  his  level  being  roughly  the 
equivalent  of  Macneice  or  Karl  Shapiro.  As  wim  these  poets, 
one  is  too  often  repelled  by  a  dressy  literariness : 
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Not  now  the  enamelled  lido,  with  its  brown  and  holiday 
bodies, 

The  confident  beach,  with  the  clipped  claws  of  the  breaking 
wave. 

But  a  thick  green  swirl,  it  seems,  of  rotted  bodies,  putres¬ 
cent  cream — 

All  the  dead  of  the  great  seas,  gathered  together  here,  sdll 
inarticulate? 

And  again  in  the  self<onscious  symphonic  close  of  the  same 
piece  (Mr.  Enright  is  over-fond  of  brassy  conclusions) : 

The  street  lamps  all  burst  out,  dim  yet  stronger  than  that 
great  defeated  sun. 

And  across  the  mollified  waters  the  pathways  of  gold  grow 
firm. 

His  ability  to  control  a  fairly  lengthy  line  in  the  present  poems 
and  the  contemporary  interest  of  what  he  has  to  say  must  be 
balanced  over  against  an  extremely  willed  ‘humanity’  by  means 
of  which  he  tries  to  inject  feeling  into  poems  that  stand  best  as 
a  kind  of  extended  notebook,  as  a  journalist’s  commentary.  His 
poems  of  comment  are  seldom  less  than  respectable,  his  poems 
of  feeling  are  invariably  mushy,  as  in  the  anthologised  ‘On  the 
Death  of  a  Child’ : 

The  greatest  griefs  shall  find  themselves  inside  the  smallest 
cage. 

It’s  only  then  that  we  can  hope  to  tame  their  rage. 

The  monsters  we  must  live  with.  For  it  will  not  do 
To  hiss  humanity  because  one  human  threw 
Us  out  of  heart  and  home.  Or  part 

At  odds  with  life  because  one  baby  failed  to  live. 

Indeed,  as  little  as  its  subject,  is  the  wreath  we  give — 

The  big  words  fail  to  fit . . . 

Here  Mr.  Enright  pretty  obviously  works  his  feelings.  The  stiff 
upper-lip  trembling  sligntly,the  give-away  in  the  over-wrenched 
enjambement,  ‘threw/Us*,  and  that  tough-sentimental  conclu¬ 
sion  in  Mr.  Wain’s  manner,  all  these  (the  central  weakness  is 
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there  in  the  dressy  literariness  above)  point  to  a  more  telling 
assumption  of  attitudes,  projected  from  the  head  down  on  to  the 
feelings,  which  dominates  Enright’s  recent  volume.  Bread 
Rather  than  Blossoms.  One  sees  palpably  in  ‘The  Wandering 
Scholar’  something  of  the  emotional  falsity  of  Mr.  Enright’s 
assumed  position  and  one  secs  also  how  readily  it  tones  in  with 
the  middlebrowism  of  Wain,  Amis  and  Larkin : 

He  went  a  little  queer.  He  could  not  really  think  the  land 
was  wholly  waste. 

The  peasants  ail  unholy  . . . 

The  persona  is  too  transparent.  Mr.  Enright  is  surely  con¬ 
gratulating  himself — and  at  Mr.  Eliot’s  expense:  one  recalls 
that  Mr.  Enright  labels  Eliot  as  ‘cynical’  in  his  Poets  of  the 
i^^o’s.  The  course  of  the  poem  shows  Enright’s  reaction 
against  Eliot’s  tragic  vision  in  ‘The  Wasteland’  to  be  the  reaction 
of  the  relatively  simple  against  the  complex  mind : 

A  giggling  cry  behind  the  paper  screen  did  not  portent  the 
bad  end  of  a  race 

Or  mean  the  death  of  every  god. 

As  the  wandering  scholar  gets  further  from  his  books  and 
nearer  to  ‘the  people’,  he  gives  up  reading,  gives  up  writing 
poems: 

He  died  reluctantly,  but  happy — ‘down  to  earth  is  what 
I  am’. 

The  rhetorical  device  resembles  fairly  closely  that  of  Mr.  Amis 
dismissing  the  aesthetes  in  order  to  install  the  middlebrow. 
Enright  l^ing  forcefully  human  savours  a  little  of  the  same  self- 
interested  bonhomie  —  you  make  friends  with  the  reader  by 
assuring  him  how  decent  you  and  he  are  and  how  these  chaps 
like  Eliot  lay  it  on  a  bit  thick. 

Mr.  Enright  has  here  in  common  with  a  number  of  his 
fellow-poets  a  faculty  for  self-congratulation,  afforded  by  play¬ 
ing  a  conscious  game  with  your  own  feelings  and  those  of  your 
reader.  Miss  Jennings  is  so  determined  to  be  feminine  and  nice, 
Mr.  Wain  and  Mr.  Amis  to  appear  bluff  and  human,  Mr.  Larkin 
quaint  and  old-maidish,  or  knowingly  humble :  ‘Hatless,  I  take 
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off /My  cycle-clips  in  awkward  reverence.’  For  a  movement  in 
writing  which  purports  anti-romanticism  there  is  at  work  an 
unconscionable  amount  of  self-regard,  of  acting  up  to  one’s 
mirror  image  of  one’s  self.  I  know  of  no  surer  measure  of  the 
lack  of  genuineness  in  art. 

Mr.  Davie’s  close  association  in  the  public  mind  with  the 
I  middlebrows  (‘the  Wain-Amis-Davie  school’,  The  Listener  calls 
the  new  poetry)  is  more  difficult  to  account  for.  He  is  the  only 
poet  in  this  volume  whose  work,  after  worrying  signs  of  repeti¬ 
tion  and  metrical  restraint,  promises  a  real  development  away 
from  his  earlier  manner  (see,  for  instance,  his  recent  ‘Obiter 
Dicta’  in  Listen,  vol.  2,  no.  I).  He  is  also  the  least  representa¬ 
tively  chosen  poet  here.  Only  one  of  the  poems  of  Mr.  Con¬ 
quest’s  choice,  ‘The  Fountain’,  conveys  something  of  the  central 
strength  of  this  poet,  a  strength  that  needs  to  be  isolated  by 
poems  in  the  class  of  his  ‘Creon’s  Mouse’,  ‘On  Bertrand  Russell’s 
“Portraits  from  Memory”  ’,  ‘The  Evangelist’,  ‘An  English 
Revenant’,  ‘Eight  Years  After’ — but  not  his  over-quoted  ‘Re- 
[  membering  the  Thirties’,  anthologised  here,  where,  surely,  the 

I  heavy  iambic  swat  is  far  too  deliberate  to  be  protracted  through¬ 
out  a  set  of  twelve  quatrains  and  still  maintain  our  interest. 
The  batch  of  verse  Mr.  Conquest  prints  suggests  that  the  poems 
got  here  because  of  Mr.  Davie’s  name  rather  than  because  of 
their  intrinsic  merit.  Indeed,  the  anthology  is  quite  obviously 
compiled  on  the  basis  of  ‘O.K.  names’.  No  risks  are  taken  and 
the  journalists’  main  cues  over  the  past  three  or  four  years  are 
eagerly  snatched  at— hence  the  presence  of  Miss  Jennings’  frail 
metrical  machine  and  Mr.  Holloway’s  dull  but  not  difficult  half- 
dozen  or  so  pieces.  Mr.  Davie  attempts  to  place  his  own  talents, 
using  as  persona  Piranesi  and  the  Carceri  prints : 

Seeing  his  stale  vcxrabulary  build 

The  same  decor — observe  this  ‘gloomy  vault’ — 

We  tire  of  this  good  fellow,  highly  slulled 
No  doubt,  but  pertinacious  to  a  fault. 

One  wonders  whether  a  good  but  minor  poet  ought  to  venture 

Ito  take  the  public  liberty  of  discussing  his  shortcomings  as  a 
major  poet  might.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  above 
and  the  following  passage  of  self-derogation  ? — 
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Po^tc,  cn  dcpit  dc  scs  vers; 

Artiste  sans  art, — k  I’envers; 

Philosophe, — ^  tort  ^  travers. 

Un  drole  scrieux, — pas  drole. 

Acteur:  il  ne  sut  pas  son  role; 

Peintre:  il  jouait  de  la  musette; 

£t  musicien :  de  la  palette. 

The  difference  lies  in  this :  the  passage  from  Corbi^re,  the  light* 
ness  of  its  play  of  wit  apart,  has  a  context  where  we  can  accept 
it  and  all  the  achieved  strength  of  his  great  ‘Le  Po^te  Con- 
tumace’  beside  it,  whereas  Mr.  Davie  has  yet  to  create  a  large 
enough  poetic  universe  to  contain  his  misgivings. 

Corbiere,  with  his  wry  self-caricature,  brings  one  to  the  self¬ 
caricature  of  Philip  Larkin.  Mr.  Bateson  has  already  written 
of  Larkin  in  these  pages.  My  own  difficulty  with  his  poetry  is 
that,  while  I  can  see  Mr.  Larkin’s  achievement  is,  within  its 
limits,  a  creditable  one,*  I  cannot  escape  from  the  feeling  of  its 
intense  parochialism.  Moreover,  the  tenderly  nursed  sense  of 
defeat,  the  self-skitting  go  hand  in  hand  with  an  inability  to 
place  his  malaise  and  an  evident  willingness  to  persist  in  it.  His 
vague  sense  of  unsatisfactoriness  and  his  vaguer  imagined  posi¬ 
tives  (‘How  beautiful  you  were,  and  near  and  young/  So  vivid 
you  might  still  be  there  among/  Those  first  few  days  ...*), 
these  show  up  in  all  their  inadequacy  in  Mr.  Conquest’s  selec¬ 
tion.  Further,  one  can  only  deplore  Mr.  Larkin’s  remsal  to  note 
what  had  been  done  before  1890  in  the  ironic  self-deprecating 
vein  by  Laforgue  and  Corbiire  and  to  take  his  bearings  accord¬ 
ingly.  But  the  modern  Englishman  is  astonishingly  provincial 
and  Mr.  Larkin  (as  he  tells  us)  has  ‘no  belief  in  “tradition”  ’  :  ‘I 
believe,’  he  writes  in  Poets  of  the  ig^o’Sy  ‘that  every  poem  must 
be  its  own  sole  freshly-created  universe.’  And  this  forty  years 
after  ‘Tradition  and  tne  Individual  Talent’. 

A  similar  account  could  be  given  of  Mr.  Amis.  After  the 
slender  promise  of  the  best  few  pieces  in  A  Frame  of  Mind— 
the  combination  of  wit  and  tenderness,  as  in  ‘Wrong  Words’ 
and  ‘A  Dream  of  Fair  Women’ — one  sees  how  quickly  the 
tenderness  has  become  consciously  applied  and  how  tne  imagery 
and  rhythms  have  staled : 
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A  brokcn-flower-stcniy  a  broken  vase, 

A  match-box  torn  in  two  and  thrown 
Among  the  lumps  of  glass : 

At  the  last  meeting,  th^  alone 
Record  its  ruptures .  .  . 

One  comes  again  and  again  on  this  stale  feeling  of  ordinari¬ 
ness,  of  second-hand  responses  throughout  New  Lines.  The 
lack  one  experiences  in,  I  think,  all  Mr.  Conquest’s  poets  is 
their  general  failure  to  see  things  anew,  to  register  any  nouveau 
frissony  if  one  can  attempt  to  strip  Hugo’s  congratulatory  phrase 
to  Baudelaire  of  its  more  romantic  nuances.  They  show  a  sin¬ 
gular  want  of  vital  awareness  of  the  continuum  outside  them¬ 
selves,  of  the  mystery  bodied  over  against  them  in  the  created 
universe,  which  they  fail  to  experience  with  any  degree  of  sharp¬ 
ness  or  to  embody  with  any  instress  or  sensuous  depth.  Thus 
in  Mr.  Enright’s  Mediterranean  seascapes,  there  are  plenty  of 
colours  and  laid-on  textures,  but  very  little  sense  of  the  sneer 
presence  of  what  he  is  confronted  with : 

It  is  all  like  a  smart  display  of  patterns  in  excellent  taste, 
And  most  remarkable  is  the  sense  of  differing  fabrics . . . 

It  is  all  very  pretty,  but  by  the  end  of  the  poem  he  is  still  self¬ 
consciously  cruising  the  literary  surface.  Again,  this  would 
seem  to  point  us  back  to  the  self-regard  of  these  poets  which  1 
have  already  mentioned.  They  seldom  for  a  moment  escape 
beyond  the  surburban  mental  ratio  which  they  impose  on  experi¬ 
ence.  A  poet ’s  sense  of  objectivity,  however,  or  that  which  is 
beyond  himself  and  beyond  his  mental  conceit  of  himself,  and 
his  capacity  to  realise  that  objectivity  within  the  artefact  is  the 
gauge  of  his  artistry  and  the  first  prerequisite  of  all  aesthetic 
genius. 

Ten  years  ago  the  average  level  of  poetry  was  vicious,  whereas 
to-day  it  has  become  merely  dull.  If  one  has  the  choice  between 
vice  and  dullness,  neither  exerts  a  particularly  magnetic  attrac¬ 
tion.  At  all  events,  the  ‘victory’  over  the  type  of  romanticism 
prevalent  in  the  forties  represents  not  so  much  a  creative  re¬ 
direction  as  a  total  failure  of  nerve.  ‘How  dare  we  now  be  any¬ 
thing  but  numb?’  asks  Mr.  Davie  in  one  poem.  In  short,  we 
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arc  asked  to  admire  the  new  poetry  for  its  negative  virtues — 
simply,  that  is,  for  an  absence  of  ‘rhetoric’.  Together  with  this 
failure  of  nerve,  one  senses  that  the  umbrella  of  ‘moderation’— 
the  chief  of  the  new  slogans — means  too  frequently  that  mid- 
dlingncss,  lack  of  real  poetic  talent  and  ambition  (‘Nobody 
wants  any  more  poems  on  the  grander  themes  for  a  few  years’) 
has  found  yet  another  cosy  corner  for  itself  in  our  watered- 
down,  democratic  culture.  And  the  invitation  to  mediocrity, 
despite  the  new  slogans,  isn’t  after  all  so  very  different  from  that 
offered  by  one  of  our  last  romantic  editors,  Mr.  Tambimuttu,  in 
the  forties.  Then  (as  the  story  ran)  the  liberating  force  of  the 
Unconscious  was  about  to  break  through  the  shacUes  of  art  and 
reveal  how  much  poetry  resided  in  all  of  us,  repressed  by  the 
‘crusty  rational  head’.  In  1945 — and  I  think  we  can  re-apply 
the  remark  within  the  context  of  my  own  argument —  the  critic 
Mr.  R.  G.  Lienhardt  asked  the  following  question  of  Mr.  Tam¬ 
bimuttu:  ‘How  can  he  resist  the  tempting  flattery  of  the 
suggestion  that  he  himself,  the  small  man  with  his  small  con¬ 
tribution,  has  personal  fantasies  which  have  the  vigour  and 
comprehensiveness  of  great  literature?’  For  this  false  democracy 
obtains  still  under  the  new  establishment  and  under  new 


banners,  and  there  is  not  a  great  deal  in  Mr.  Conquest’s  antho¬ 
logy  outside  the  range  of  an  average  talent  with  some  leisure 
ana  within  reach  of  an  English  faculty  library. 

I  shall  conclude  by  suggesting  that  New  Lines,  with  its  ‘move¬ 
ment’  bias,  is  one  of  the  many  signs  of  the  relativity  of  what 
passes  currently  for  literature  and  literary  criticism.  This  rela¬ 
tivity  is  grounded  in  an  attitude  to  life,  and  that  attitude  is  both 
widely  established  and  rarely  questioned.  Its  philosophy — if  one 
can  call  it  that — begins  with  a  debased  form  of  humanism  which 
associates  itself  only  too  readily  with  the  natural  right  to  ‘get  on’ 
and  to  stay  on  as  long  as  possible.  The  ‘movement’  was  in  the 
first  place  a  journalist’s  convenient  generalisation.  It  is  only  our 
total  relativity  of  standards,  our  want  of  high  and  objective 
criteria  that  can  cause  us  to  mistake  it  for  a  significant  literary 
fact. 

‘When  I  sat  down  with  a  friend  ...  to  make  a  list  of  poets 
who  had  possibly  a  claim  to  appear  in  these  pages,’  writes  Mr. 
G.  S.  Fraser  in  his  introduction  to  a  more  recent  anthology. 
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Poetry  NoWy  ‘wc  very  rapidly  covered  three  sheets  of  foolscap 
with  nearly  two  hundred  names.’  Has  any  age  ever  produced 
two  hundred  poets  at  one  time  who,  by  any  objective  criteria, 
were  worth  anthologising?  I  very  much  doubt  it.  But  Mr. 
Fraser  pushes  that  democratic  relativity  in  literary  standards,  a 
relativity  which  made  the  ‘movement’  possible,  to  its  logical 
extreme.  And  such  a  refusal  to  apply  real  criteria,  such  willing¬ 
ness  to  recognise  every  middling  talent,  means  the  gradual  dis¬ 
appearance  of  objective  values  in  our  criticism:  everybody  is 
given  his  chance  and  the  flood  is  bound  to  swamp  whatever 
originality  may  be  said  to  exist.  The  journalist  and  the  careerist, 
permitted  by  the  fact  of  the  increasing  relativism  of  our  week¬ 
lies  to  make  their  remunerative  inroads  into  literature,  mean¬ 
while  establish  at  large  the  pragmatic  ethics  of  confusion.  Mr. 
Conquest  has  chosen  to  ride  on  their  most  available  band- 
waggon,  as  a  kind  of  sous-doyen ;  his  poetry  is  slick  and  senti¬ 
mental,  his  critical  powers  (to  judge  by  his  preface)  wholly 
unexceptional.  One’s  chief  regret  is  to  find  men  of  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  intelligence  of  Mr.  Davie  and  Mr.  Enright  as  fellow- 
travellers. 

Charles  Tomlinson 

Unipersity  of  Bristol 


THE  GREATNESS  OF  SHAW 
Bernard  Shaw.  By  St.  John  Ervine,  1956.  Constable,  50s. 


MR.  ST.  JOHN  ERVINE’S  biography  of  Shaw  possesses  ob¬ 
vious  merits.  It  is  very  readable;  it  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  new  information;  it  is  written  by  a  dramatist  who 
enjoyed  Shaw’s  friendship  for  some  forty  years;  and  it  gives  a 
credible  and  sympathetic  picture  of  the  man.  But  in  spite  of 
these  advantages,  Mr.  Ervine’s  book  is  less  satisfactory  as  a  whole 
than  Hesketh  Pearson’s.  Pearson  had  no  axe  to  grind;  Ervine  is 
^nding  axes  all  the  time.  Pearson  kept  to  the  point;  Ervine  in- 
uulges  in  dozens  of  digressions,  interesting  in  themselves  but 
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damaging  to  the  shape  of  the  book.  Pearson  was  self-effacing; 
Ervine  finds  it  impossible  to  keep  himself  in  the  background. 
Ervine,  finally,  hardly  ever  quotes  a  source  for  his  facts. 

These  defects  can  be  illustrated  from  almost  any  page.  Shaw 
was  a  socialist,  at  least  during  the  creative  years  of  his  life,  one 
of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Fabian  Society,  and  a  close  friend 
of  the  Webbs.  Ervine,  though  he  appears  to  have  been  a  Fabian 
himself  for  a  while,  loses  no  opportunity  of  pointing  out  the 
damnable  errors  of  socialism  and  the  foolishness  of  Shaw  in  | 
subscribing  to  them.  His  portrait  of  the  Webbs,  moreover,  is  , 
so  jaundiced  that  we  are  left  wondering  why  Shaw  loved  them, 
for  his  friendship  with  them  was  not  simply  a  political  alliance. 
Ervine’s  hatred  of  socialism  leads  him  to  m^e  irrelevant  attacks 
on  the  leaders  of  the  Labour  Party.  He  even  attacks  Cole, 
Attlee  and  Cripps  for  suggesting  in  Problems  of  a  Socialist 
Government  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  prolong  the  life  of  the 
first  socialist  government  by  not  having  a  general  election.  The 
book  was  published  in  1933  and  written  after  right-wing  parties 
in  several  European  countries  had  shown  that  they  woula  resort 
to  unconstitutional  means  to  avert  socialism,  and  when  even 
mild  English  socialists  such  as  Lord  Attlee,  after  the  ‘betrayal’ 
of  1931,  feared  that  the  same  thing  might  happen  in  England. 
Ervine  is  particularly  incensed  with  Cole  for  arguing  that 
nationalised  industries  should  be  run  by  people  with  socialist 
convictions.  This  is  no  place  to  argue  whether  Ervine  is  right 
or  wrong,  but  it  is  obvious  that  this  kind  of  political  nagging  is 
out  of  ^^.iCe  in  a  book  on  a  great  dramatist. 

Ervine  has  a  long  digression  on  Mrs.  Besant  but  devotes  very 
little  space  to  her  relations  with  Shaw.  He  has  remarks  on  St. 
Paul  (p.  232)  and  on  marriage  (‘Marriage  is  not  a  sacrament*) 
which  will  be  offensive  to  many  of  his  readers.  He  takes  Shaw 
to  task  not  merely  for  his  senilities  but  for  his  answer  to  the  lady 
who  asked  him  if  he  believed  in  the  Immaculate  Conception : 
‘Yes,  I  believe  that  all  conceptions  are  immaculate  1’  On  Shake¬ 
speare  Ervine’s  remarks  are  uniformly  unfortunate,  as  when  he 
implies  that  Immaturity  is  better  than  Venus  and  Adonis  or 
declares  that  Love's  Labour's  Lost  is  ‘a  tedious  imitation  of  the 
dull  stuff  turned  out  by  the  university  wits’  (Marlowe?  Greene? 
Lyly?),  or  asserts  that  Henry  VIII  was  performed  before  Queen 
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Elizabeth.  There  is  a  peculiar  paragraph  (p.  109)  which  dis¬ 
cusses  the  relative  popularity  of  great  writers : 

How  many  readers  has  Edmund  Spenser  to-day?  Is  Milton 

widely  read? 

Another  paragraph  points  to  the  fact  that  Peter  Pan  is  more 
often  revived  than  Androcles  and  the  Lion.  One  has  the  awful 
suspicion  that  Mr.  Ervine,  at  least  with  one  side  of  his  mind, 
pities  Milton  and  looks  up  to  Barrie. 

But  in  spite  of  remarks  nicely  calculated  to  alienate  half  his 
readers,  Mr.  Ervine’s  book  contains  material  of  great  interest. 
Shaw  was  a  super-letter-writer,  and  the  book  includes  a  number 
of  unpublished  ones — though  none  quite  as  good  as  the  ones 
addressed  to  the  Abbess  of  Stanbrook.  The  extracts  from  his 
diary  have  little  literary  value,  but  they  are  biographically  and 
psychologically  important.  They  show  that  Shaw,  after  his 
seduction  by  Jenny  Patterson,  involved  himself  in  a  number  of 
simultaneous  love  affairs  on  different  levels;  they  show  that  he 
was  his  own  Philanderer;  and  they  explain  why  he  believed  that 
the  woman  is  always  the  pursuer.  It  is  very  odd  that  even  in  his 
private  diary  he  refers  to  Jenny  as  Mr.  P.  or  J.P.  One  would  like 
to  know  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  story  that  Shaw  went 
through  this  diary  in  later  years,  omitting  and  adding. 

Ervine  appreciated  that  Shaw  was  a  great  man,  but  one  docs 
not  always  feel  confident  from  his  remarks  on  individual  plays 
that  he  recognised  cither  the  real  weaknesses  or  the  real  qujJitics 
of  Shaw  as  a  dramatist.  He  remarks,  for  example,  that  The 
Doctor's  Dilemma  displays  Shaw  at  the  top  of  his  form,  ‘a  fact 
which  makes  his  failure  to  solve  the  problem  all  the  more  repre¬ 
hensible’ — the  problem,  that  is,  of  whether  the  doctor  should 
have  saved  the  virtuous  G.P.  or  the  immoral  artist.  Ervine  begs 
the  question  by  suggesting  that  the  doctor  should  have  attempted 
to  save  both  patients,  though  in  the  given  situation  that  was  im¬ 
possible.  But,  of  course,  Shaw  was  not  the  kind  of  dramatist 
who  sets  out  to  solve  moral  problems :  he  merely  presents  them. 
Ervine  similarly  complains  that,  though  there  is  a  great  theme 
in  Major  Barbara^  Shaw  muffs  it — the  third  act  being  farcical. 
But  the  great  debate  in  the  third  act  is  the  real  point  of  the  play. 
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not  Barbara’s  loss  of  faith  in  Act  11.  Once  again  Shaw  is  not  I 
propounding  a  solution :  he  is  merely  urging  the  idealist  to  face  ■ 
the  problem  of  power.  He  is  not  expressing  his  own  views  ' 
through  the  mouth  of  Undershaft,  nor  is  he  arguing  that  Cusins  I 
and  Barbara  should  jettison  their  beliefs. 

Shaw  was  never  a  realistic  dramatist,  nor  even,  in  his  plays,  | 
a  propagandist.  His  masters  were  not  Robertson,  nor  Pinero,  | 
nor  even  Ibsen,  but  (as  he  himself  pointed  out)  Shakespeare, 
Mozart  and  Wagner.  His  characters  are  not  really  mouthpieces 
for  his  ideas,  for  his  own  direct  propaganda  in  the  prefaces 
seldom  or  never  corresponds  to  the  views  expressed  by  his  main 
characters.  His  characters,  of  course,  express  themselves  with 
Shavian  force  and  lucidity,  as  no  one  in  real  life  would  be  able 
to  do,  but  we  cannot  identify  Shaw  even  with  Jack  Tanner.  ■ 

It  is  usually  said  that  his  plays  have  dated,  and  it  is  true  I 

that  most  of  the  plays  written  after  Heartbrea\  House  were  too  I 

topical  to  be  of  permanent  value;  but  his  earliest  plays,  the  L 
Unpleasant  PlaySy  are  now  more  alive  than  they  were  thirty 
years  ago.  The  love-scene  at  the  beginning  of  TAe 
which  once  seemed  so  preposterous,  now  appears  true  to  life,  i 
though  the  love-scene  in  Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession  is  more  cm-  f 

barrassing  than  Shaw  intended.  His  greatest  weakness,  for  f 

which  his  late  Victorian  environment  is  largely  responsible,  is 
his  complete  failure  to  depict  a  credible  artist.  Eugene  in  Can¬ 
dida,  Octavius  in  Man  and  Superman,  and  Dubedat  m  The  1 
Doctor  s  Dilemma  are  all  unsatisfactory,  and  so  is  Shaw’s  essay 
on  Keats.  Eugene,  though  he  is  intended  to  be  stronger  than 
Candida’s  husband,  is  a  Shelley  seen  through  Victorian  eyes, 
though  the  essay  on  Shelley  is,  in  fact,  one  of  Shaw’s  best. 
Octavius,  though  he  is  supposed  to  write  great  poetry,  is  a  silly 
sentimentalist.  The  real  artist  is  Tanner,  into  whose  character 
Shaw  put  a  good  deal  of  himself. 

Most  of  Shaw’s  plays  are  flawed  in  one  way  or  another,  some¬ 
times  by  irrelevant  clowning,  as  though  he  were  suddenly  doubt¬ 
ful  about  his  ability  to  hold  an  audience,  sometimes  by  the 
presence  of  minor  characters  in  whom  neither  Shaw  nor  his 
audience  could  believe  (e.g.  Lomax  in  Major  Barbara),  some¬ 
times,  as  in  the  three  middle  parts  of  Bac\  to  Methusalah,  by 
long  wastes  of  dullness.  But,  when  all  is  said,  what  English 
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dramatist  since  Shakespeare  has  written  so  many  good  plays? 
There  are  seven  or  eight  masterpieces,  and  as  many  more  which 
would  be  masterpieces  if  they  had  been  written  by  any  other 
modern  dramatist.  Even  in  the  bad  plays  there  are  nearly  always 
wonderful  things — Sir  Jafna’s  speech  in  On  the  Rocl^Sy  the  de¬ 
lightful  farce  at  the  end  of  The  Simpletony  which  so  annoys  Mr. 
Ervine,  many  speeches  in  Too  True  to  be  Good.  Even  if  Shaw 
had  never  written  a  single  play,  he  would  still  be  the  greatest 
writer  of  prose  since  Swift.  It  is  deplorable  that  the  foolish 
lapses  of  his  dotages  and  the  fact  that  his  views  are  now  regarded 
as  commonplaces  should  blind  most  modern  critics  to  his  real 
stature.  There  is  hardly  any  serious  critical  study  of  his  work 
with  the  exception  of  Eric  Bentley’s,  while  the  plays  of  Mr. 
Eliot  engage  the  attention  of  half  the  academic  world.  It  is 
surprising,  for  example,  that  no  one  has  thought  it  worth  while 
to  give  us  a  critical  analysis  of  Too  True  to  be  Good.  Has  anyone 
pointed  out  that  the  Invalid  in  the  play  symbolises  the  sick  inter- 
war  world,  that  the  Clergyman-Burglar  and  his  atheist  father 
represent  the  impact  of  the  1914-18  war,  of  Einstein,  and  of  the 
Quantum  theory  on  comfortable  religious  and  scientific  beliefs, 
that  Sweetie  symbolises  the  ‘lower-centres’ — the  impact  of  Freud 
and  D.  H.  Lawrence  on  sexual  behaviour?  (Shaw,  it  may  be 
noted,  had  recently  read  Lady  Chatterley’ s  Lover.)  The  mar¬ 
riage  between  the  religious  Sergeant  and  Sweetie  at  the  end  of 
the  play  is  also,  of  course,  symbolic.  Such  things  deserve  critical 
attention  at  least  as  much  as  the  precise  significance  of  gin  in 
The  Cocktail  Party. 


Kenneth  Muir 
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The  Critical  Forum 

A  TABLE  OF  GREEN  FIELDS 
I 

I  AM  glad  that  my  attempt  to  interpret  rather  than  to  emend 
the  Shakespearean  text  has  brought  Mr.  Tuckey  into  the  green 
fields  (E.  in  C.,  October  1956).  But  I  should  be  sorry  if,  as  the 
tide  of  his  note  suggests,  he  thinks  that  the  problem  is  now- 
solved.  When  we  arrive  at  the  true  explanation  I  believe  that 
there  will  be  no  mistaking  it;  a  bell  will  ring.  In  the  meantime,  | 
I  hope  we  may  all  be  honestly  tentative;  let  us  say,  briefly,  what 
evidence  we  have  found,  what  evidence  we  have  not  found. 

Mr.  Tuckey,  I  think,  has  not  yet  found  pew,  ‘hill’,  as  a  com¬ 
mon  noun  in  Elizabethan  English.  No  instance  of  a  pen  in  this 
sense  is  given  in  NED  for  any  period  of  the  language  (Pen.  sb.^); 

Mr.  Tuckey  offers  no  evidence  beyond  that  of  the  dictionary. 
Would  he  claim  also  to  have  found  a  table y  ‘a  level  stretch  of 
ground’  (sic)  in  colloquial  English,  used  of  the  English  land¬ 
scape.?  (NED’s  instances  imder  Table  13b.  do  not  seem  to  me 
to  show  this  usage.)  Would  the  English  landscape  or  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  be  likely  to  give  us  the  phrase  a  table  (‘table-land) 
of  green  fields}  To  put  this  question  in  another  way:  is  this 
word  table  current,  now  or  at  any  earlier  time,  in  any  district 
where  the  high  flat  land  is  several  fields  wide?  Mr.  Tuckey’s 
explained  may  be  editorial.  It  may  imply  no  more  than  ‘Let  us 
look  for  a  pen  (‘hill’)  on  a  table  (‘table-land’)  in  colloquial  usage, 
preferably  in  southern  England  and  in  Shakespeare’s  lifetime.’ 

I  should  then  be  all  in  favour.  The  decent  meaning  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  ‘sharpe  as  a  Pen,  and  a  Table  of  grccne  fields’  I  tliink 
we  have  still  to  find.  If  we  ask  enough  questions  we  may  end 
by  asking  the  right  one. 

To  the  indecent  connotations  of  nose,  pen,  table  and  green 
which  I  tried  to  establish  in  Shakespeare’s  English  Mr.  Tuckey 
makes  no  reference.  With  this  evidence  I  have  dealt  more  fully 
in  Notes  and  Queries  (July  1956).  I  have  suggested  that  erne 
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also  has  double  meaning  (‘to  grieve’  and  ‘to  become  erect’)  in 
Pistoll’s  first  speech  within  this  scene : 

...  my  manly  heart  doth  erne.  Bardolph,  be  blythe :  Mm, 
rowse  thy  vaunting  Veines :  Boy,  brisle  thy  Courage  vp : 
for  Falstaffe  hee  is  dead,  and  wee  must  erne  therefore. 

If  this  is  accepted,  PistoU’s  words  would  mean  ‘Falstaff  is  dead, 
my  heart  grieves  for  him’  and  also  ‘Falstaff  is  dead,  we  must 
serve  his  turn’.  They  would  alert  the  audience  to  what  is  to 
follow  in  the  description  of  Falstaff’s  death.  No  detail  in  the 
account  of  his  physical  condition  as  given  by  Hostesse  would, 
so  I  am  informed,  invalidate  the  interpretation  I  have  proposed : 
erection  in  a  dying  man,  while  not  usual,  is  not,  apparently, 
abnormal.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  readers  of  E.  in  C. 
think  of  the  evidence  put  forward.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  do 
do  justice  to  it  in  a  short  summary. 

Hilda  M.  Hulme 

University  College,  London 

II 

I  THINK  that  we  might  have  been  spared  some  of  the  in- 
nnious  attempts  to  evade  Theobald’s  emendation,  of  which  the 
latest  are  Dr.  Hotson’s  in  T.L.S.  (April  6,  1956)  and  Professor 
Tuckey’s  in  the  October  issue  of  Essays  in  Criticism,  if  their 
originators  had  looked  up  Theobald’s  note.  ‘It  has  certainly 
been  observ’d  .  . .  ’,  he  says,  ‘of  People  near  Death,  when  they 
are  delirious  by  a  Fever,  that  they  talk  of  removing :  as  it  has 
of  Those  in  a  Calenture,  that  they  have  their  heads  run  on 
green  Fields'  Falstaff  is  ‘shaked  of  a  burning  quotidian  ter¬ 
tian’,  according  to  the  Hostess;  his  death-bed  scene  has  many 
resemblances  to  the  traditional  one  described  by  Nashe  in 
Christs  Teares  over  Jerusalem  : 

Ambition,  Ambition,  harken  to  mee,  there  will  be  a  blacke 
day  when  thy  Ambition  shall  breake  hys  necke,  when  thou 
shalt  lie  in  thy  bedde  as  on  a  Racke  stretching  out  thy 
ioynts  ...  In  midst  of  thy  furie  and  malady,  when  thou 
shalt  laugh  and  trifle,  folter  with  thy  tongue,  rattle  in  thy 
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throatc,  be  busie  in  folding  and  doubling  the  clothes,  & 
scratching  and  catching  whatsoeuer  comes  neere  thee :  then 
(as  the  possessed  with  the  Calentura)  thou  shalt  offer  to 
Icape  and  cast  thy  selfc  out  of  the  toppe  of  thync  house  . . . 

The  Calentura  is  ‘a  tropical  disease  incident  to  sailors,  character¬ 
ised  by  delirium  in  which  the  patient  fancies  the  sea  to  be  green 
fields  and  desires  to  leap  into  it’  (McKerrow  in  his  Nashe^  IV. 
229),  as  Dryden  very  well  knew : 

...  if  on  Shipboard,  I  should  see  my  Friend 
Grown  Frantick  in  a  raging  Calenture, 

And  he,  imagining  vain  flowry  Fields, 

Would  headlong  plunge  himself  into  the  Deep; 

Should  I  not  hold  him. .  . . 

(Don  Sebastian  y  V.i) 

The  objection  that  there  is  no  ‘sea’  which  Falstaff  can  fancy  to 
be  ‘green  fields’  is,  it  seems  to  me,  met  by  reference  to  the 
passage  from  Nashe.  From  this  it  appears  that  just  as  the  word 
calenture  was  used  in  the  general  sense  of  fever  (see  O.E.D.), 
so  its  notorious  symptom  was  transferred  to,  or  muddled  with, 
those  of  ordinary  fever.  The  ambitious  man,  who  tries  to  leap 
and  cast  himself  off  the  top  of  his  house,  does  so  because  of 
feverish  delusions  similar  to  those  of  the  calentured  sailor;  be¬ 
neath  Ambition’s  and  Falstaff’s  window,  as  beyond  the  rails  of 
a  ship,  are  the  cool,  green,  imaginary  fields  which  will  assuage 
the  sick  man’s  heat,  and  Falstafi  babbles  of  them. 

Theobald’s  emendation,  with  its  common-sense  interpretation, 
has  been  clouded  by  the  attempt  to  associate  the  green  fields 
with  Psalm  23  (e.g.  New  Cambridge  Henry  F,  p.  141),  which 
turns  the  dying  Falstaff  into  the  creature  of  ‘eighteenth-century 
fancy’  whom  Dr.  Hotson  will  not  tolerate.  But  the  fancy 
belongs  more  to  the  twentieth  century  and  was  not  shared  by 
Theobald.  Professor  Tuckey  might  at  least  have  considered  Mr. 
F.  L.  Lucas’s  hint  (Worlds  of  Webster y  II.227)  before  he  set  out 
to  prove  that  ‘pen’  does  not  mean  nor  ‘table’  tabUy  nor 
‘and’  and. 


University  of  Durham 


Peter  Ure 
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III 

I  SHARE  in  re  Tucl^eiana  most  of  Miss  Hulmc’s  and  Mr.  Urc’s 
scepticism.  It  is  a  good  story,  but  it  doesn’t  wash.  I  must  add, 
however,  that  Miss  Hulmc’s  double  entendres  and  Mr.  Ure’s 
tropical  disease  seem  to  me  examples  of  a  similarly  perverse  in¬ 
genuity.  It  is  true  the  linguistic  objections  arc  less  formidable, 
though  Mr.  Urc  provides  no  evidence  that  the  telescoping  of  the 
complex  calenture-equatorial  ocean-green  fields  into  an  cight- 
ccnth-ccntury  any  old  fever — any  old  pastures  had  occurred  in 
Shakespeare’s  time.  But  the  literary  objection — which  is  equally 
applicable  to  Miss  Hulme’s  earlier  ‘coat  of  arms’,  the  field  vert’ 
(E.  in  C.y  January  1956,  p.  118) — appears  to  me  quite  as  fatal  to 
their  interpretations  as  to  Mr.  Tuckey’s.  To  the  ultimate  ques¬ 
tion,  ‘Is  this  or  that  interpretation  a  dramatic  or  poetic  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  conventional  reading?’  the  answer  in  all  four  cases, 
as  also  with  Leslie  Hotson’s  greene  fields  =  Sir  Richard  Gren¬ 
ville^  must  surely  be  No.  Not  by  a  long  chalk.  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  prove  that  Shakespeare  might  have  written  ‘and  a  Table  of 
greene  fields’  without  committing  a  solecism  in  Elizabethan 
English.  Our  rc-interpretation  must  also  demonstrate,  a  much 
more  difficult  matter,  that  he  was  such  a  hit-or-miss  writer  that 
he  is  lively  to  have  spoilt  an  otherwise  masterly  passage  in  the 
clumsy  way  they  propose.  Miss  Hulmc’s  coat  of  arms  is  an 
intolerably  abrupt  interruption — in  its  context  an  almost  un¬ 
intelligible  one — of  the  concrete  details  in  the  Hostess’s  narra¬ 
tive.  So  arc  the  double  entendres^  which  reduce  the  scene’s 
comic  pathos  to  a  knowing  snigger.  So  is  Mr.  Tuckey’s  Cots- 
wold  nose.  So  is  Mr.  Urc’s  metamorphosis  of  the  Eastcheap 
bedroom  into  a  ship  in  the  tropics.  Wrote  Shakespeare  so? 
Then  the  less  Shakespeare  he. 

We  arc  back  where  the  controversy  began.  Readers  with  long 
memories  will  perhaps  recollect  that  I  argued,  as  against  W.  K. 
Wimsatt,  in  the  Editorial  Commentary  of  January  1955  that  in 
practice,  if  not  in  theory,  good  literary  scholarsnip  and  good 
literary  criticism  tend  to  reach  the  same  answers.  And  I  quoted 
as  an  item  of  significant  evidence  Mr.  Wimsatt’s  being  reduced, 
in  attempting  to  prove  the  contrary  point,  to  fabricating  an 
example  of  scholar-critic  disagreement.  Supposing,  Mr.  Wimsatt 
said,  a  bit  of  evidence  turned  up  that  proved  beyond  a  shadow 
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of  doubt  that  Shakespeare  did  not  write  a  babld  of  green  fields 
but  a  tall{d  of  green  fields^  wouldn’t  the  critic  still  have  to  insist 
on  retaining  Theobald’s  reading  in  the  text?  It  was  a  question 
expecting  the  answer  Yes.  But  by  way  of  dramatising  my  thesis 
I  answered:  ‘No;  your  fabricated  emendation  is  as  a  matter  of 
history  the  source  of  Theobald’s  reading,  and  it  happens  to 
make  better  sense,  in  my  opinion,  than  a  babld.'  Ernest 
Schanzer  came  to  the  rescue  of  Theobald  in  E.  in  C.,  January 
1956,  p.  1 19,  and  it  is  probably  impossible  to  demonstrate  finally 
and  conclusively  that  a  tailed  is  better  than  a  babld.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  original  point  still  stands,  I  think.  In  order  to  find  a 
reasonably  plausible  alternative  to  Theobald’s  emendation,  Mr. 
Wimsatt  was  compelled  to  fabricate  a  reading  that,  far  from 
being  one  that  scholars  and  critics  would  fight  over,  as  he  clearly 
intended,  has  serious  claims  on  the  attention  of  both  as  a  better 
emendation  than  Theobald’s.  And  the  moral  to  our  gay  little 
controversy — which  has  dragged  out  its  long  length  over  an 
unconscionable  number  .of  issues,  I  am  afraia— is  that  the  war 
which  is  alleged  to  be  hereditary  between  English  scholars  and 
critics  is  in  fact  another  Phoney  War.  We  are  all  on  the  same 
side  after  all. 

F.  W.  Bateson 


f 
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MILTON  AND  ARNOLD 

ONE  passage  in  Dr.  J.  B.  Broadbent’s  interesting  article  in 
Essays  in  Criticism  ^  October  1956,  seems  to  warrant  further  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  formed  a  crucial  step  in  his  argument,  and  it  raises 
important  general  issues  for  criticism : 

Where  Arnold  seems  to  have  gone  wrong  in  his  proper 
reaction  against  mere  ingenuity  of  treatment  is  in  supposing 
that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  ‘a  sufficiently  grand,  detached 
and  self-subsistent  object  for  a  tragic  poem’.  How  can  the 
action  subsist  except  in  the  expression  of  it?  We  can  see 
how  self-destructive  Arnold’s  practice  was  by  comparing 
his  handling  of  detail  with  Milton’s. 

(i)  By  ‘self-subsistent’  Arnold  was  actually  referring,  here,  to 
something  rather  different  from  what  Dr.  Broadbent  has  in 
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mind.  He  actually  wrote  ‘an  action  of  present  times  .  .  .  too 
near  ...  too  much  mixed  up  with  what  was  accidental  and 
passings  to  form  a  sufficiently  grand  . . .  (etc.)’.  ‘Self-subsistent’ 
meant  the  opposite  of,  say,  ‘ineradicably  topical’. 

(2)  No  one  thinks  that  an  event  or  action  may  be  embodied  in 
a  work  with  no  ‘expression’,  a  wordless  work.  But  although  the 
action  is  of  course  ‘in’  the  expression,  we  nevertheless  frequently 
make  a  clear  mental  distinction  between  the  two.  That  distinc¬ 
tion  may  be  unfashionable  in  criticism,  but  it’s  perfectly 
familiar.  ‘The  same  story  but  told  two  different  ways’,  ‘a  good 
story  but  spoilt  in  the  telling’  are  standard  idiom.  Arnold,  for 
reasons,  thought  the  distinction  vital  for  literature  and  criticism. 
He  may  have  been  entirely  mistaken.  Dr.  Broadbent’s  rhe¬ 
torical  question  implies  that  the  distinction  is  meaningless  or 
harmful  or  anyhow  useless.  We  should  cease  to  take  this 
apparent  position  for  granted. 

(3)  I  said  ‘apparent  position’  with  a  purpose.  Dr.  Broadbent 
asks  his  reader  to  assume  that  action  can  subsist  only  in  expres¬ 
sion.  This  is  why  Arnold’s  measure  of  success  can  be  seen  only 
in,  and  wholly  in,  his  ‘handling  of  detail’.  But  what  detail  r 
Dr.  Broadbent’s  revealing  association  of  ‘detail’  and  ‘expression’ 
gives  his  examination  of  the  detail  a  distinctive  and  partial  and 
therefore  limiting  stress.  In  fact,  he  begins  to  fall  into  the  con¬ 
verse  error  to  the  one  he  diagnoses,  and  work  backwards,  and 
divorce  ‘expression’  from  ‘action’.  After  all,  what  details  and 
what  handling  of  those  details  might  one  expect  to  turn  out  as 
the  substance  in  which  a  whole  action  subsisted?  Perhaps  the 
minor  incidents  (and  their  sequence)  from  which  that  whole  is 
constituted;  perhaps  the  relations  between  the  major  characters 
who  perform  or  undergo  the  action,  and  the  minor  ones;  per¬ 
haps  the  differences  between  the  kind  of  incident  that  is  ex¬ 
panded,  and  the  kind  that  is  dealt  with  cursorily.  Many  others, 
no  doubt;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  every  matter  of  this  kind  will  be 
totally  insignificant,  and  that  that  insignificance  will  be  self- 
evident.  On  the  contrary.  These  look  like  details  of  which  the 
handling  will  have  great  interest. 

I  It  is  remarkable  how  little  Dr.  Broadbent  says  of  any  of  them, 

1  though.  He  writes  instead  of  language  texture  (‘indecorous 
adjacence’  of  word,  words  vibrating  against  each  other,  lan- 
Q 

\ 
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guage  used  dynamically,  syntax,  deliquescent  rhythm,  excessive 
alliteration),  and  similes.  Interesting  and  important  as  these  arc, 
they  seem  to  be  the  details  least  intimately  and  inescapably  ■ 
wedded  to  a  whole  action.  They  are  those  which  may  be  most  I 
radically  changed  before  a  reader  begins  to  feel  that  he  must  say  0 
the  action  has  been  chan^d  too.  They  may  be  referred  to  ad  lib.  I 
by  a  critic  without  his  fmding  himself  obliged  to  divulge  what  ^ 
the  action  of  a  poem  is  at  all.  It  is  really  very  strange  to  see  Dr.  ) 
Broadbent  referring  to  ‘vagueness’  and  ‘unsigniheant  detail’  in  | 
the  similes  of  Sohraby  and  not  enquiring  about  the  presence  or 
absence  of  these  qualities  in  what  he  himself  once  refers  to  as  | 
‘plain  description’  (or,  of  course,  in  plain  narrative).  This  would 
1^  all  right  if  Dr.  Broadbent  merely  wished  to  pursue  a  special-  | 
ist  interest.  But  ‘my  extracts  from  Sohrab — symptomatic  ...  ' 

of  the  whole’,  he  writes  without  further  comment.  He  gives 
most  attention,  and  indeed  virtually  exclusive  attention,  to  what  ' 
prima  facie  is  least  symptomatic.  I 

I  do  not  wish  to  argud  that  Sohrab  and  Rustum  is  a  great  or  b 
even  successful  poem.  The  best  point  of  entry  into  a  discussion  ) 
of  its  ill-success,  though,  seems  to  be  the  central  one.  Arnold  ^ 

tried  to  write  a  poem  which  would  stand  by  having  a  great  k 

action ;  but  it  proves  not  to  have  a  great  action.  There  is  no  more 
than  a  timid  hint  as  to  how  this  special  event  illuminates  life’s  | 
general  fabric  (this  comes  when  Rustum  speaks  of  his  whole  | 
career  of  bloodshed);  and  Arnold’s  action  displays  a  poignant 
private  sorrow,  but  his  treatment  of  its  social  and  as  it  were  ' 
dynastic  import  (extinction  of  a  heroic  line)  is  feeble.  What  is  ] 

wrong  with  the  white  violets  in  the  poem  is  not  that  they  could  f 

be  as  much  English  as  Asiatic  (who  cares  for  that?),  but  that 
Arnold  uses  them  to  hide  the  youthful  general  behind  the  boyish  ^ 

son,  and  therefore  to  simplify  his  account  below  the  lowest  level  ^ 

of  greatness.  To  discuss  the  poem  along  those  lines,  however,  | 

would  be  to  reach  the  detail  of  imagery  only  by  orderly  advance  l 

from  the  core  of  the  action.  The  nera  in  criticism  for  such  a  I 

principle  of  order — merely  hinted  at  here — is  to-day  urgent.  [ 

Without  it,  we  too  often  nibble  at  the  edges  of  works,  and  our  f 

quotations,  discussions  and  evaluations  risk  being,  in  the  full  i 

sense  of  the  word,  partial. 

JOHN  HOLLOWAY 
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A  NOTE  ON  MR.  R-T  G-S  AND  MR.  J-N  P-N 
(Essays  in  CRITICISM^  April  1955,  October  1956) 

Both  g^ve  as  critique  what  is  but  abuse 
Both  impudence  with  proper  wit  confuse, 

All  that  with  common  technique  they  assert 
Proves  that  a  common  soul  can  do  no  hurt. 

H-w-y’s  rock  may  E.  in  C.  well  rest  on, 

It’s  built  on  sand  when  based  on  G-s  and  P-n. 

Isabel  Beaumont 
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